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EDITH J. R. ISAACS’ 


What it is that makes a man who wants to tell a particular tale 
write it in play form rather than as a narrative or a novel remains 
one of the many mysteries of the literary adventure. Play-making 
has difficulties and limitations of time and scale that belong to no 
other form of literature. To take the least of them as example, a 
play written to be acted must be confined to a length and a pattern 
of movement that will permit of its being performed with reasonable 
ease on a stage of normal size during the course of an evening. Such 
limitations do not, it is true, relate to the written material of the 
play—the drama (witness the length of Thomas Hardy’s The 
Dynasts), nor are they inherent in a play as a theater form (witness 
a Balinese play which goes on all night, or a Chinese or a Hindu 
play which may go on for days). But they are accepted boundaries 
of theatrical presentation for our modern theater and are recognized 
as such by the average playwright. A man who is instinctively 
iconoclastic, experimental, or exhibitionist may tear down the bars 
for a stunt like Strange Interlude, and succeed as Eugene O'Neill did 
by force of novelty. George Bernard Shaw, because his mind is in- 
ordinately receptive, may refuse to recognize as the normal limits 
of audience attention the two hours and a half, or three hours, of 
habitual “‘stage traffic.’”’ But after the novelty wears off, Candida 
is more likely to find an audience and keep it than Back to Methu- 

! Miss Isaacs has edited the Theatre Arts Monthly for many years, and is author of 
two books: Theatre and Plays of American Life and Fantasy. 
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selah. And this is not because we slip too lazily into our comfortable 
conventions but because the conjoined attention of many people, 
released from the pressure of daily life, does not hold steadily 
beyond that period of time. 

There are other burdens which an author takes upon himself when 
he undertakes to write a play rather than a novel which are even 
more demanding than those of size and scale, since a play relies for 
its power and its truth on two of the most difficult forms of literary 
achievement—the creation of character and the visualization of con- 
flict; and it must accomplish them both without benefit of descrip- 
tion or narration, through the medium of speech alone. 

There are some writers who take naturally to the play form, and 
others who turn to it after experience as the best way to say the 
thing they want to say. They are all, generally speaking, men who 
see things in the act of doing, rather than done, lived rather than 
portrayed, immediate rather than in perspective. An episode in the 
life of Queen Elizabeth becomes, to the dramatist, not the story of 
what happened then, but that story happening now—-history re- 
lived as news. It is not surprising, therefore, that many of the best 
writers of plays have had their training as journalists, have learned 
their craft in newspaper offices where the ability to state quickly 
and clearly the ‘“‘who, where, when, how, and why”’ of any story is 
the first test of skill. 

Among all the playwrights in our modern theater there is none 
who shows this newspaper training more vividly and to greater ad- 
vantage than Maxwell Anderson. The very first scenes in almost 
any of his plays, even fairly early ones like First Flight and What 
Price Glory, have the special flavor of excellent reporting, the quality 
that makes you read one man’s stories in a newspaper from first 
word to last and pass another’s by. You can almost hear some editor 
saying to a younger Anderson, “Tell em what your story’s about, 
boy, and tell ’em quick and straight, so they’ll know if it concerns 
them, and so they'll read it whether it does or not.”’ He takes it for 
granted that the audience will be with him when the curtain goes 
up, as a newspaper audience is, and he pitches into his play with his 
first lines, carrying you with him with surprising regularity instead 
of wasting his beginnings as so many less thrifty playwrights do. 
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But this is only a detail of craftsmanship. What is more relevant is 
that he seems to see all things—history, politics, war, social struggle, 
young love—as happening now, before his eyes. And, because he 
wants to present them to his audience in the only way to make them 
happen now, before their eyes, Anderson, born a poet, with a poet’s 
vision, trained as a journalist, just naturally turns dramatist. 

Although he believes that a playwright should be known through 
his plays alone, and is perhaps the least interviewed and publicized 
of modern writers, the outline of Anderson’s background, experience, 
and training is peculiarly revealing in relation to the material and 
technique of his plays. Anderson’s father was a Baptist minister. 
He was stationed in Atlantic, Pennsylvania, in 1888 when his son 
was born, moving from there through Ohio, Iowa, and North 
Dakota during the years when the farming villages and young indus- 
trial and shipping towns along the Great Lakes and great rivers, the 
plains and prairies, were growing into cities and developing prob- 
lems in human relationship and the class and labor rivalries of city 
living, along with the opportunities of increased power, leisure, and 
wealth. 

Maxwell Anderson graduated from the University of North 
Dakota in 1911, taught school for a few years in California, and 
then turned to journalism as a profession. He worked first on the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin and Chronicle; came east and became 
a contributor to the New Republic, established himself on the New 
York Globe, and was on the staff of the World when his name first 
began to be spoken of in connection with the theater. His first play, 
White Desert, was in verse and was a failure, but a full list of his 
plays, from first to the last, does not matter much to his story.’ 
He had completed several before the curtain went down on that 
opening performance in 1924 of What Price Glory (written in col- 
laboration with Laurence Stallings) which left a first-night audience 
breathless with surprise and with a pleasure which, after a moment 
or two, exploded into applause and shouts such as the sophisticated 
and fairly blasé New York theater seldom sees and never expected 
to see on the hottest of early September nights, with new play- 


2 A good booklet on Maxwell Anderson, the Man, and His Plays, is the one written 
by Barrett H. Clark and published by Samuel French. 
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wrights to the fore, writing baldly and not too beautifully about 
“war as it is.” 

The story of What Price Glory—such story as there is—is said to 
be based on Stallings’ experiences in the World War, and how much 
of the writing was Anderson’s and how much Stallings’ is not a part 
of the record. The long succession of Maxwell Anderson’s plays that 
have followed What Price Glory, however, retain many of the es- 
sential characteristics—episodic material, tight form, selection for 
vividness and universality, and even such details as the short Saxon 
words and the colorful turn of phrase—which gave the quality to 
What Price Glory. 

The striking success of the war play was often credited to the act- 
ing, especially to the outstanding performance of William Boyd as 
First Sergeant Quirt and of Louis Wolheim as Captain Flagg. But 
it is lively, substantial reading today. Moreover, a performance at 
the County Theater in Suffern, New York, this summer gave ample 
evidence that the play—as theater stuff—stands the test of time 
and that it gives to each player a wealth of material to build his 
performance upon. (It is one of the many things to the credit of the 
tributary and the summer theaters that they give us the opportunity 
to renew acquaintance with these older plays on a stage and not only 
in print.) What Price Glory is a good play with which to begin the 
study of Anderson as a playwright. 

A year after What Price Glory, the Greenwich Village Theater 
triumvirate, Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond Jones, and 
Eugene O’Neill, produced Anderson’s play of hobo life, Outside 
Looking In—a dramatization of Jim Tully’s Beggars of Life. It had 
some good group episodes, some vigorous dialogue, some picturesque 
delineation of character. It made a competent selection of the 
novelist’s material for dramatic use. It had one strikingly theatrical 
scene in a moving boxcar, and although it added nothing, perhaps, 
to Anderson’s stature, it contributed to our understanding of the 
impact with which the trials of his less fortunate brothers hit Ander- 
son, and the force with which his sense of our social responsibility 
for those barren lives was, later, as one by one his plays of social 
protest piled up, to strike back at those of us who were more favored. 
Between 1925 and 1930 there were several Anderson plays pro- 
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duced, written alone or in collaboration; some bits of history, some 
slices of life; a pleasant traditional success, Saturday's Children; an 
admirable failure, Gods of the Lightning. With Elizabeth the Queen 
(1930) on the program of the Theatre Guild—Lynn Fontanne as 
Elizabeth and Alfred Lunt as Essex—Anderson’s star steadied; 
steadied at least the quality of its light. Since then, in direct se- 
quence, have come the plays that have insured his fame: Night over 
Taos (1932); Both Your Houses, which won the Pulitzer prize in 
1933; Mary of Scotland, which carried Helen Hayes to new high 
reaches in the name part in 1933; Valley Forge in 1934; and Winter- 
set, the finest of them all, in 1935. There are three new plays by 
Maxwell Anderson on schedule for the season of 1936-37, including 
The Wingless Victory, in which Katharine Cornell will appear; High 
Tor, on Guthrie McClintic’s schedule; and The Masque of Kings, 
on the program of the Theatre Guild. They are awaited with eager 
interest by everyone who cares for the theater in America. So much 
for the record. 

It is the usual thing in writing of Anderson’s material and style 
to say that he has written two kinds of plays: journalist plays all 
full of social anger and of human pity like What Price Glory, Outside 
Looking In, Both Your Houses, Gods of the Lightning; and poet’s 
plays like Elizabeth the Queen, Night over Taos, Valley Forge, and 
Winterset. And since the production of Winterset it is almost a con- 
vention to add that in this poet’s story of a boy’s attempted revenge 
on society for his father’s false conviction and death for a crime he 
did not commit, the two lines meet. Actually, from first to last, all 
Anderson’s plays, whether they are prose or verse, history or news, 
protest or romance, are poet’s plays—plays of a theater poet with 
a far vision and an active social conscience, finding his way slowly 
back to a successful use of words in a form grown unhappily un- 
familiar to the theater, its home. 

What it is that makes theater speech of written words in prose or 


_verse it is hard to tell; it is a combination of rhythm, length of 


phrase, climax, accent, and word color. A good actor senses it at 
once but cannot define it; a playwright uses it by instinct or acquires 
it by unconscious training—by trial and error. This strictly theater 
value Anderson’s plays have all had in some degree—the mediocre 
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plays as well as the good ones—this dramatist’s sense of words, of 
the actual sound and stress, the line and power that there is in one 
phrase when it is spoken that another phrase, nearly like it, lacks. 
Moreover, Anderson seems to have recognized instinctively what 
few writers ever learn—the extent to which a situation can be 
heightened by the effective unity or the effective conflict of sounds; 
in other words, the active dramatic quality in speech itself. Take 
these speeches, short and long, for example. It is easy to see that 
they exist for the theater: 

That’s the way it goes. You win a strike for ’em—have it all wrapped up and 
laid on the table like a Christmas present—and they’re afraid to take it! You’ve 
got to feed ’em higher wages like horse-medicine! 


The gods are weary 
Of men who give orders, playing at God. 


A woman governs 
Better than a man, being a natural coward. 
A coward rules best. 


FiLacc: Show him, Kiper. (KIPER and THE RUNNER Salute and go out. FLAGG 
starts to button his coat.) Damn headquarters! It’s some more of that world- 
safe-for-democracy slush! Every time they come around here I’ve got to ask 
myself is this an army or is it a stinking theosophical society for ethical culture 
and the Bible-backing uplift! I don’t want that band of Gideons from head- 
quarters. Now you watch that door. Watch it! In ten minutes we’re going to 
have another of these round-headed gentlemen of the old school here giving 
us a prepared lecture on what we’re fighting the war for and how we're to do 
it—one of these bill-poster chocolate soldiers with decorations running clear 
around to his backbone and a thrilling speech on army morale and the last 
drop of fighting blood that puts your drive over to glorious victory! ... . The 
side-whiskered butter-eaters! I’d like to rub their noses in a few of the latrines 
I’ve slept in, keeping up army morale and losing men because some screaming 
fool back in the New Jersey sector thinks he’s playing with paper dolls. (4 
knock.) Well, come in, come in. (LIEUTENANT Moore enters.) Hello. 


Mary: Nay, then I have heard of him, and I wish to speak to him. Master 
Knox, it is true that I am Mary Stuart, and your queen, and I have come back 
from France after many years away, to take up my rule in this country. It is 
true, too, that I am sad to leave the south and the sun, and I come here know- 
ing that I shall meet with difficulties that would daunt many older and wiser 
than I am—for I am young and inexperienced and perhaps none too adept in 
statecraft. Yet this is my native place, Master Knox, and I loved it as a child 
and still love it—and whatever I may lack in experience, whatever I may have 
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too much of youth, I shall try to make up for, if my people will help me, in 
tolerance and mercy, and a quick eye for wrongs and a quick hand to right 


You should have known that if I were dead it would do me no harm to lie 
a night in the snow, that if I were alive I would find my way alone. 


It is often said that Anderson is no poet, does not really know 
where prose ends and poetry begins; and to prove it two such 
passages as these from Night over Taos—written one as prose, one 
as verse—are offered as evidence: 


Montoya: Tonight let us have no reproof among the Montoyas. No; I said 
it in excuse for you both, Federico. When a man is first a man a little fire is 
kindled in him for his race and his cause. If he is a man worthy the name he 


blows this fire to a flame . . . . and it burns up in him to a conflagration. It 
burns in me now so white-hot and steady that I look at my hand in wonder, 
seeing that it doesn’t tremble... . . There’s such a roaring of living fire inside, 


such a war of seething heat that sweeps my brain and nerves. It’s a thought for 
your state should you ever govern, Felipe. Make no old men judges. 


MARTINEZ: 
Take up the lance he dropped, call on us to follow. ... . 
Believe in us and our cause and the great days 
We’ve lived through in the past, and this enemy 
You think so well of dissolves to a rabble before you 
And lets you through! The man who is his son 
Has greatness in him! Wherever he went 
He carried with him the center of an age, 
The center of a culture, and people’s hearts 
Clung to him like vines to rock! You, too, are this man... . 
His other self, his heir . . . . all eyes are on you. .... 
When you are in your house the people will say ... . 
He is in his house, we are secure .. . . he thinks for us. . 
We can sleep tonight. When you ride on a journey 
The people’s gaze will go with you anxiously ... . 
And scan the horizon for your return! But beware, 
If you betray this. 


It is easy to duplicate those two close contrasts in any play. Take 
these again from Mary of Scotland: 

BoTHWELL: Then this is Scotland, my lady: To the north a few beggarly 
thousands of Highland Catholics who have not yet learned the trick of wearing 
britches, and to the south a few beggarly thousands of Lowland Protestants 
whose britches have no pockets to them. Their pleasures are drinking and 
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fighting, both of which they do badly, and what they fight about is that half 
of them are willing to sell their souls for a florin, whereas the other half has 
no expectation of getting so much. What business they have is buying cheap 
and selling dear, but since none of them will sell cheap, and none will pay dear, 
the upshot is there’s no business done. .. . . 


Mary: 
It’s dangerous to be honest with you, my Bothwell, 
But honest I’ll be. Since I’ve been woman grown 
There’s been no man save you but I could take 
His hand steadily in mine, and look in his eyes 
Steadily, too, and feel in myself more power 
Than I felt in him. All but yourself. There is aching 
Fire between us, fire that could take deep hold 
And burn down all the marches of the west 
And make us great or slay us. Yet it’s not to be trusted. 
Our minds are not the same. If I gave my hand 
To you, I should be pledged to rule by wrath 
And violence, to take without denial, 
And mount on others’ ruin. That’s your way 
And it’s not mine. 


But the fact is that poetry is form, and theater poetry is the form 
that certain words take when a poet hears them spoken before he 
writes them down—hears them and knows that at that point, in that 
play, in that form only, will they hold the imagery, gather the 
momentum, reflect the color he requires to maintain the level of the 
moment’s action and characterization. When he needs the form of 
poetry he uses it; when he needs only a certain sound and sequence 
of words he uses prose, although the prose may have a swinging 
rhythm and lend itself easily to formal arrangement on a printed 
page. And whatever Maxwell Anderson does not already know of 
all this he is learning fast, for every play he writes is more a poet’s 
play, and more a theater play. 

Taken also from another and more obvious angle, Anderson’s 
works are inherently and inescapably theatrical. They are all inter- 
locked conflict. They begin with an idea that in itself represents con- 
flict: love, the conflict between human souls; war, the conflict be- 
tween nations; social injustice, the conflict of classes. They go on- 
to the usual conflict in the story, then to conflicts in smaller range 
within the story, and again, almost always, to a conflict in the souls 
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of the leading characters. It is the last that makes the Anderson 
plays so human and brings them, even the historical plays, close to 
the individuals in his audience. It is also that quality which keeps 
them from being truly tragic. The heroes—Macready, Elizabeth 
and Essex, Montoya, Mary, Mio—are never heroic enough for 
tragedy, never complete enough in their grandeur or their beauty, 
never fighting the immutable laws of the gods or of nature. They 
carry always within themselves the seeds of their disaster. Their 
death has usually come to them earned, though they go to it more 
bravely than little men would, rather than live ignobly. 

It is a good study in the craft of playwriting to read Gods of the 
Lightning and Winterset, one after the other, and to see the growth 
in skill and in assurance as well as in power and beauty that lies 
between them. Gods of the Lightning was a fiery and heartfelt pro- 
test against the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, and people who believe that a 
play, written honestly in a good cause, is ipso facto a good play, like 
to say that the public that refused Gods of the Lightning accepted 
Winterset because in the later play the same protest was sugar- 
coated with poetry and they could not take the full straight force 
of the story as it came first. But the fact of the matter is that Gods 
of the Lightning is not a good-enough play to do the job it set out 
to do. The story is not well told. The end of it might come any- 
where—almost from the beginning. The characters are slim and 
angular, most of them made out of one and the same cloth and not 
defined in color or in scale. It is too full of black and white, of hurt 
angels and triumphant devils. There are more than ten years 
there are trial and completion—between these two speeches: the 
one, Macready’s in Gods of the Lightning; the other, Esdras’, the 
closing speech in Winterset, the last words of Maxwell Anderson’s 
to be spoken on the stage before the 1936-37 season opened: 

Mac: Well—no, I guess not. The only reason I can think of is that I’m 
not guilty of the murder, and that doesn’t seem to have anything to do with 
this case. I’m not guilty as charged but I am guilty—I’m guilty of being a 
radical—and that’s what I was convicted for and that’s what you’re sentencing 
me for. I’m guilty of thinking like a free man—and the jury didn’t like it and 
you don’t like it—and so the logical thing is to put me where I can’t do it any 
more. I’m guilty of spreading unrest among the slaves and raising hell with 
slave morality. I’m guilty of exercising my rights under the constitution and 
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I guess the constitution’s gone out in this country. It isn’t being done. So you 
go right ahead and sentence me, and don’t let your conscience bother you at all, 
because you’re doing exactly what you were put there for. 







ESDRAS: 








































Oh, Miriamne, 
and Mio—Mio, my son—know this where you lie, 
this is the glory of earth-born men and women, 
not to cringe, never to yield, but standing, 
take defeat implacable and defiant, 
die unsubmitting. I wish that I’d died so, 
long ago; before you’re old you’ll wish 
that you had died as they have. On this star, 
in this hard star-adventure, knowing not 
what the fires mean to right and left, nor whether 
a meaning was intended or presumed, 
man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: 
in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a masterless night, and in my blood 
no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 
yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 
in distance, which is higher than I am 
and makes me emperor of the endless dark 
even in seeking! What odds and ends of life 
men may live otherwise, let them live, and then 
go out, as I shall go, and you. Our part 
is only to bury them. Come, take her up. 
They must not lie here. 


ANYWHERE 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


A wayside station 
That shrieks of oil and gas 
May be the setting 
For the white light 
Of glorious vision 
If beside it stand 
A larch that unconsumed 
Flames with its hoarded gold 
In winter’s face. 
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THE FIRST PHASE 


The gratifying success that attended the efforts of Miller, Clapp, 
Scott, Hosic, Mitchill, Hopkins, and others to found a national 
organization of teachers of English in 1911 was due in large measure 
to the existing situation. Perhaps at no other time before or since 
could such a movement have been started with such an instant and 
widespread response. The attendance of the public high schools had 
been increasing so rapidly in the decade just preceding as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of unprejudiced observers that they were on 
the way to what they have since become—common schools for all 
the youth of the nation. Policies based on the concept of such schools 
as preparatory schools must inevitably fail in practice and call for 
revision. This was true in the highest degree of English, to which 
was universally conceded the position of first importance in the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

No organization of those concerned with the teaching of English 
existed that was prepared to meet this situation. The only one 
making pretense to national scope and secondary as well as collegiate 
representation was the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English. This body came into being to help solve 
the problems involved in the administration of college-entrance 
examinations in English. It never professed anything mere than 
this. The factor of uniformity emphasized in its name and in its 
findings was enough in itself to indicate how little it might be ex- 
pected to do toward helping harassed teachers of English adapt their 
work to the varied needs and capacities of a heterogeneous high- 
school population. Probably the majority of the Conference were 
unwilling to believe that such a population did or could exist. 

The public high-school teachers, meanwhile, were increasingly 
aware that it did—nowhere more so than in the teeming neighbor- 
hoods of our largest city. It so happened, therefore, that both a 
general attempt to reorganize the high-school course and a specific 
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protest against external examinations in English emanated from 
New York City. Clarence Kingsley, of the Boys High School in 
Brooklyn, was chiefly responsible for the first; Theodore C. Mitchill, 
of Jamaica High School, for the second. Both have gone to their 
reward. The work of both had an important bearing on the incep- 
tion of the Council. 

Early in the year 1911 the New York State teachers of English 
caused to be printed and circulated An Open Letter to Teachers of 
English. The committee in charge included such well-known persons 
as E. R. Clark of the East High School in Rochester and Percival 
Chubb of the Ethical Culture Schools in New York City. This docu- 
ment contained reaffirmation of a set of resolutions passed by the 
Association in 1909 and a discussion of the effects resulting from 
an effort continuing through two decades to bring about uniformity 
in English. These were declared to be (1) routine treatment of a 
small list of books and (2) composition based almost entirely upon 
them. The committee recommended somewhat in detail a more 
liberal program, with examinations as tests not of the acquisition 
of information but of the power to read and to express. 

In February of that year the department of superintendence of 
the National Education Association met in Boston, and the New 
York committee seized the opportunity to present a request to this 
body that a formal protest be made by it to the College Entrance 
Examination Board concerning the requirements and examinations 
in English for which the Board was responsible. The matter was 
referred to the English Round Table of the Secondary Division of 
the N.E.A., also in session in Boston, and the chairman, Edwin L. 
Miller, head of the English department of the Central High School 
in Detroit, appointed a committee on college-entrance requirements 
to make a survey of existing conditions. He selected for chairman 
of this committee James F. Hosic, then head of the English depart- 
ment in the Chicago Normal College, and at the same time secured 
his appointment as chairman of the English Round Table for the 
ensuing year. 

Thus it came about that the Middle West assumed the leadership 
in reconstructing the high-school course in English. Mr. Miller, 
while a member of the faculty of the Englewood High School in 
3 
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Chicago, had been closely associated with Mr. Hosic in the found- 
ing of a city association known as the Chicago English Club. It was 
natural for him to turn to his old comrade-in-arms when a new proj- 
ect was to be undertaken. This move resulted in the enlistment of 
Professor Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, under whom 
Mr. Miller had studied, and of Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake 
Forest College, a prominent member of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English. The course of events that led from the protest 
lodged by the New York Association up to the actual founding of 
the National Council was determined largely by these four men. 








/ if 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER E. H. KEMPER McCOMB 
President, 1914 President, 1915 


The first overt act was the sending-out by the new commit- 
tee on college-entrance requirements of a questionnaire in which 
a series of inquiries was made as to the influence of those re- 
quirements on the high-school course in English. The curious will 
find this document reproduced in the English Journal, Volume I, 
together with a summary of the findings. It is sufficient to note 
here that the answers revealed the need of a permanent, nation- 
wide organization of teachers of English. Mr. Hosic went to the 
summer meeting of the N.E.A. in San Francisco in July resolved to 
take preliminary steps in that direction. The English Round Table 
was neither autonomous, representative, nor permanent; something 
more substantial appeared to be required. 
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Accordingly, at the San Francisco meeting, after making a pre- 
liminary report of the investigation mentioned above, the chairman 
of the Round Table recognized Mr. Walter Hunting, superintendent 
of public instruction in Nevada, who offered a resolution to the 
effect that it was the sense of the meeting that an independent na- 
tional society of English teachers should be formed and that the 
chairman of the Round Table should take the necessary steps to 
bring this about. 

While this was being done in the Round Table, Mr. Kingsley, 
who had been made chairman of a general commission on the re- 
organization of secondary education, in a nearby room was outlining 
the plans of his commission and soon afterward requested Mr. Hosic 
to act as chairman of the commission’s subcommittee on English. 
This action made possible unity of effort in a situation in which the 
forces at work might easily have been divisive. Ultimately it re- 
sulted in the formation of the Joint Committee of Thirty. 

The call for a convention to organize a national association of 
teachers of English was sent out by the chairman of the English 
Round Table in accordance with the resolution adopted in San Fran- 
cisco. It went to persons known to be interested, to persons who 
had responded to the questionnaire, and to persons recommended by 
state superintendents of public instruction; also to such local associa- 
tions of teachers of English as were known to exist. Sixty-five per- 
sons—most of them, but by no means all, from the North Central 
states—attended. The meetings were held in the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago, December 1-2, 1911. 

The East was represented by only Messrs. Clark and Mitchill of 
New York and Neale of Massachusetts. Little attention was paid to 
the question of college entrance. The New Yorkers had come ex- 
pecting to join a crusade against the tyranny of “Regents” and 
“College Board.” Unfortunately they were on record as favoring 
both external requirements and examinations, though of an im- 
proved sort. This December gathering in Chicago was not interested 
in either and declined to take any formal notice whatsoever of the 
issues raised concerning them. Thus the attempt to confront the 
College Entrance Board with a protest from an authoritative source 
ended. After twenty-five years the attitude of the Chicago conven- 
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tion appears to be wholly justified. What was needed was a con- 
structive program worked out by those familiar with the schools. 
The best cure for the external requirements and examinations was 
to reduce them to irrelevancy. 

The first important issue presented to the convention in its pre- 
pared program was that of improving the conditions for teaching 
composition by reducing the number and size of classes. Professor 
Edwin M. Hopkins, of Kansas University, had collected data to 
show how intolerable the conditions were, and he found in Chicago 





EDWIN M. HOPKINS ALLAN ABBOTT 


President, 1916 President, 1917 


a sympathetic hearing. There also was present Miss Emma Breck, 
on leave of absence from the University High School in Oakland, 
California, who reported the results of her observations on high- 
school English made in the course of an extensive tour. She was 
drastically critical of current practices, especially the slavish ad- 
herence to a uniform course in English in the face of a marked ab- 
sence of homogeneity of high-school pupils. 

In a symposium on ‘What Problems Should the Council First 
Attempt To Solve’’ and in messages sent in by several who could 
not be present, an astonishingly wide range of topics was suggested. 
The following will illustrate: diminish insularity (Lewis of Lewis 
Institute); develop group consciousness and distinguish the aims of 
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culture and efficiency (Clapp of Lake Forest); reform English in 
elementary schools (Clark of Rochester); separate literature and 
composition (Miller of Detroit); reorganize the course from the point 
of view of the pupil (Mitchill of New York); build by experimenta- 
tion (Breck of Oakland); lessen the burden of work through co- 
operation and oral composition (McComb of Indianapolis); provide 
guidance for young and inexperienced teachers (Squires of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota); read both classical and modern literature 
(Noble of Iowa State College); make grammar a part of all English 
training, not a separate subject (Hopkins of Kansas); consider the 
small high schools (Norvell of Missouri); publish a list of books for 
home reading (Hatfield of Chicago); organize local branches of the 
Council (Noyes of Pittsburgh); establish uniform grammatical 
terminology (Rounds of Milwaukee); vocational guidance and 
ethical training through theme writing (Clay of Grand Rapids); 
alternate oral with written themes (Barbour of Louisville); keep 
pupil themes on file for self-help (Hulst of Grand Rapids); make 
the literature more significant through visual aids and acting 
(Coulter of Warrensburg); and make pictures match the text (Eaton 
of Grand Rapids). 

Enthusiasm and a deep feeling of the importance of the occasion 
were increasingly manifest throughout the convention. Professor 
Hopkins at the close on Saturday voiced a common sentiment when 
he exclaimed: “TI shall stay with this organization as long as there 
is any of it left.’’ Professor Scott was in the chair and contributed 
dignity, humor, tact, and quiet efficiency. Mr. Hosic as secretary 
was ready with names for committees, a copy of the constitution 
very much as it stands today, and a certain confidence that the thing 
was worth doing. Both the Superintendent of Chicago schools, the 
late Ella Flagg Young, and the head of the Chicago Normal College, 
the late William Bishop Owen, gave support by attending and 
speaking. High-school teachers preponderated, but normal schools, 
colleges, and universities were all represented. With few exceptions 
the secondary and higher institutions from which the delegates came 
were public, not private, schools and colleges. It was this fact more 
than any other that gave to the gathering its meaning and im- 
portance. 
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Three pivotal decisions were made by the Board to whose hands 
the conduct of the affairs of the Council was committed. First, not 
having the funds with which to establish a journal, the Board 
adopted the English Journal, which Mr. Hosic proposed to launch 
at his own expense, as the official organ of the Council. A dignified 
monthly magazine manufactured by the University of Chicago Press 
with the highest art of the printer appeared in January, 1912, little 
more than a month after the Council was organized. This signal 
achievement was possible only through the co-operation of the late 
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Newman Miller, director of the Press, and his able staff. He said 
to the new editor, ““You will lose your money, but if you wish to 
go ahead, we will do our part.’”’ He did, and so did the public. The 
Journal paid its way in its first year. Moreover, it made the English 
teachers of the country at once articulate. The Council without the 
Journal would have been only half a man. 

The second decision was to encourage local organizations of 
English teachers and as far as possible establish them as branches of 
the central body. Such a policy, it was believed, would extend the 
influence of the Council into the uttermost parts. It would do more; 
it would enable the humblest worker to have a voice in national 
affairs through his representatives. The delegates of the local as- 
sociations were to be given a voice in the management of the Council. 
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Thus the national body, which might otherwise fall into the hands 
of an oligarchy, benevolent or otherwise, would be democratized. 
And it was so. The New England Association and the Illinois As- 
sociation, already powerful, affiliated almost at once. So did a vigor- 
ous society started in Indiana. Accounts of the meetings of these 
groups appeared in the first issue of the English Journal. Presently, 
about fifty such societies were in existence, and it was possible to 
say that English teachers had actually attained consciousness as a 


group. 
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The third step taken by the officers of the Council was to appoint 
working committees. The organization was distinguished from the 
first by the number and character of these adjuncts. Responsibilicy 
was at once assumed for the Committee on the Influence of the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements, which had been appointed by Edwin 
L. Miller when he was chairman of the English Round Table. With 
this group was joined that selected by Clarence Kingsley to act as 
subcommittee on English of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Schools. Finally, representatives of the Speech Arts 
Association were added and the whole dubbed the Committee of 
Thirty. In his survey of the history of curriculum-making in this 
country Professor Harold Rugg singled out the work of this joint 
committee for special praise, saying that its report was far the best 
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that had so far been made by any subject-matter committee. It was, 
of course, fortunate that a subject-matter group should have had 
direct contact with leading educators working on the secondary 
problem as a whole, and that the facilities of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, as it was then called, should have been at the service of the 
committee, particularly in printing and distributing its report, The 
Reorganization of English in the Secondary School (1917). 

The Hopkins committee on “The Labor and Cost of Composition” 
was sponsored by the Modern Language Association, but the Coun- 
cil at once approved its work and gave all possible publicity to its 
reports. 

The demand for a list of books tor nome reading voiced by Hat- 
field, Noyes, and others was met by the creation of a committee 
headed by Herbert Bates, of New York, whose paper on ““The School 
and Current Fiction” in the first issue of the English Journal had 
attracted much attention. 

The first committee to report was that on “The Articulation of 
Elementary with Secondary English,” through its chairman, Ernest 
C. Noyes. There followed, shortly, reports on “The Preparation of 
Teachers of English’’ by a committee in charge of Franklin T. 
Baker, on “Equipment for English Teaching” by Vincil C. Coulter, 
and others. 

Besides these committees the Council appointed a committee on 
English in the country schools in charge of Walter Barnes and one 
to co-operate in revising grammatical terminology, headed by Ger- 
trude Buck; expressed its interest in the movement for school dra- 
matics and better plays in the theaters; co-operated with the Na- 
tional Speech Arts Association and similar forces making for in- 
creased emphasis on speaking in comparison with writing, and took 
over a committee of the Modern Language Association dealing with 
college English teaching—all these in the early years. 

It also fostered the use of newspapers and magazines for training 
in reading and as sources, played up the high-school library, es- 
pecially in the contributions of Mary Hall, of Brooklyn, to the re- 
organization report, urged the co-operation of all departments in the 
teaching of English, recognized the importance of supervision, gave 
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opportunity to some who would attempt to prevent war and improve 
international relations by proper education of youth, and saw the 
possibility of building up ethical ideals in the English course. Its 
leaders did not join the measurement movement then just beginning, 
and it said but little about scientific research. Yet it soon had a com- 
mittee on “Essentials and Economy of Time,’’ which was necessarily 
a committee engaged in research, and it presently set up a committee 
whose duty it was to foster scientific study of English problems. 
In such a program “‘college entrance’ was almost forgotten. The 
Council members had plenty of other things to think about. 

Almost overnight the new society became known to teachers and 
administrators from one end of the country to the other. This was 
due in part to the special meetings that were held. For some years, 
in addition to the annual convention usually staged in Chicago dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving recess, platform meetings were conducted in 
connection with both the summer and the winter meetings of the 
National Education Association. Thus in the course of a few years 
the Council had made its bow in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, New York, Oakland, Portland (Ore.), Pittsburgh, Rich- 
mond, and Salt Lake City. These meetings enabled many hundreds 
to come in contact with the Council who would not otherwise have 
heard of it, and they made possible the services of speakers of na- 
tional reputation in education who would not otherwise have been 
available. In this matter, as in others, English teachers led the way 
along which other similar groups have been glad to follow. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT 
CONVENTIONS 

From the 65 present in 1911 the annual meeting soon grew to 300, 
and until 1929 ranged between that and 4oo. In order to persuade 
the Council to meet west of the Mississippi, Edwin M. Hopkins and 
Ruth Mary Weeks secured advance pledges of attendance from 
1,000 persons, and the Kansas City convention (1929) was actually 
attended by at least that number. Since then there has been only 
slight fluctuation, up to 1,335 registered at Indianapolis. 

Of the twenty-six annual meetings, eleven have been held in the 
birthplace of the Council, Chicago. Nine of the first eleven were 
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there, but it is now nine years since the last Chicago meeting. De- 
troit was host in 1923 and 1933; Boston in 1919 and again this year. 
The other convention cities, with dates, have been: 


New York, 1916 Baltimore, 1928 Memphis, 1932 
Chattanooga, 1922 Kansas City, 1929 Washington, 1934 
St. Louis, 1924 Cleveland, 1930 Indianapolis, 1935 


Philadelphia, 1926 Milwaukee, 1931 

Samuel Crothers appeared at the 1916 dinner, but only in 1923 
was inaugurated the custom of having at least one noted creative 
artist as an honor guest at the convention. Carl Sandburg (twice), 
John Farrar, Arthur Guitermann, Louis Untermeyer (twice), Zona 
Gale, Edward Davison, Hamlin Garland, Vachel Lindsay, Robert 
Frost (twice), John G. Neihardt, Charles J. Finger, May Lamberton 
Becker, Stephen Leacock, have all come to us from outside the pro- 
fession with lectures or readings from their own works. 

Professional exhibits of pupil work and commercial exhibits of 
books or equipment have become a recognized feature of Council 
conventions. These began as early as 1915 with a school-library 
exhibit and an ideal classroom. In various years posters, creative 
writing, means of stimulating home reading, and suggestions for 
teaching have been the centers of attention. 


WHAT COUNCIL COMMITTEES HAVE DONE 
The work of its committees has always been the mainspring of 
Council influence. Coincident with the organization of the Council 
was the appointment of the Joint Committee of Thirty on Reorgan- 
ization of English in the Secondary School, which made educational 
history. Since then more than thirty Council committees have com- 
piled documents for publication or engaged in professional ‘‘agita- 
tion” or done both. The reports of Council committees have been 
published as follows, those starred as pamphlets or monographs, the 
others in the English Journal: 
“Articulation of Elementary and High-School English,” Ernest C. Noyes, 
January, 1914 
“Revision of Grammatical Terminology,’ Gertrude Buck, January, 1914 
*“Home Reading List,’’ Herbert Bates, January, 1914 
“English in the Country Schools,’’ Walter Barnes, January, 1915 
*“Plays in Schools and Colleges,’ Thacher H. Guild and J. Milnor Dorey, 
January, 1915' 


‘Play list published by Drama League. Only chairman’s comment in English 
Journal. 
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“Preparation of High-School Teachers of English,’’ Franklin T. Baker, May, 
IQI5 
‘‘American Speech,’’ F. N. Scott, November, rors 
“Preparation of College Teachers of English,’ James F. Hosic, January, 1916 
“English in the Normal Schooi,’’ Walter Barnes, January, 1918 
“Labor and Cost of English Teaching,’’ E. M. Hopkins, January, 1918? 
“Freshman English,’’ Frederick A. Manchester, November, 1918 
“Economy of Time’: “Writing,’’ C. H. Ward, February, ro1g; ““Grammar,”’ 
S. A. Leonard, March, 1919; “Rhetoric,’’ Mary B. Fontaine, November, 
IQIQ 
“Scientific Standards in English Teaching,’’ Allan Abbott, December, 1923 
*Place and Function of English in American Life, John M. Clapp (pamphlet), 
1925; summary in English Journal, February, 1926 
*“Recreational Reading,”’ Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg, Home Reading, 
1930; Leisure Reading, 1932 
‘““A Score Card for English (Composition) Texts,’’ E. R. Caverly and Dora V. 
Smith, April, 1932 
*“Plays,’’ Milton M. Smith, A Guide to Play Selection, 1934 
*Photoplay Appreciation,’’ William Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation in Ameri- 
can High Schools, 1934 
*“The Use of Magazines in the Classroom,’’ Mabel A. Bessey, June, 1935 
*Curriculum Commission, W. Wilbur Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in 
English, 1935; College Committee, Hardin Craig (O. J. Campbell, director 
of investigation), The Teaching of College English, 1934; Committee on 
Correlation, Ruth Mary Weeks, The Correlated Curriculum, 1936 
PUPILS’ READING 
Council activity in the stimulation and guidance of pupils’ inde- 
pendent reading has been continuous and rather effective. As early 
as 1913 the first Lists of Books for Home Reading appeared, a sixteen- 
page pamphlet compiled by a committee of which Herbert Bates, 
of Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, was chairman. The 
successive printings over a period of ten years ran into hundreds of 
thousands. When Mr. Bates was asked to revise the list, he re- 
luctantly agreed, upon condition that the Council would give the 
new report adequate publicity and give it more nearly the influence 
it might have. The revised Home Reading of 1923, selling for a dime 
instead of a nickel because it contained 64 pages, went through 
twenty-four impressions, to a total circulation of 440,000. The $500 
gift which the Council in a moment of generosity made Mr. Bates in 
1924 was very inadequate compensation for work which had includ- 
?Only Dr. Hopkins’ comment here. Report proper published by Department of 
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ed the reading of every book mentioned in the list. In this pam- 
phlet the titles were grouped under arresting descriptive headings but 
were not individually annotated. Eventually the pressure for a new 
edition which should include books which appeared since 1923 be- 
came irresistible and a new committee under the co-chairmanship 
of Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg set about the task. The 
present Home Reading (112 pages, 15 full-color illustrations, 30 
black-and-white), which retains the grouping for Grades X, XI, and 
XII, but offers individual description of the books for Grade IX, 
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came from the press in January, 1931. The junior high school 
Leisure Reading (128 pages, 13 full-color illustrations, 41 black-and- 
white) with annotation of each title appeared in May, 1932. In 
spite of the depression, the new Home Reading has sold to about 
360,000 copies and Leisure Reading to 60,000. 

The Council’s college reading list, now called simply Good Read- 
ing, is the work of an independent committee, originally composed of 
professors in engineering and other technical schools, with Atwood 
H. Townsend, of New York University, as chairman. In the four 
years since its first appearance Good Reading has been twice revised 
and has had a circulation of 95,000. 

Only the elementary field remains to be covered, and that is now 
being done. A committee directed by Miss Eloise Ramsey, of 
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Wayne University, Detroit, has after four strenuous years completed 
the manuscript, and publication should occur during the coming 
spring. 

How much these reading guides have done to bring about the 
evolution in the management of home or “‘outside’’ reading which 
has occurred in the last twenty-five years no one can say. Mr. Bates, 
in his first report in the English Journal (January, 1914), set forth 
the ideal of individualization—helping each pupil to find the books 
suited to him now. But the general procedure then was to require 
the reading of a limited number of books from a narrow list which 
the teacher knew well enough to examine the pupils intensively 
upon. The unconscious assumption was that pupils would read only 
so much as they were compelled to, and that they ought to read 
what the teacher happened to like. Constantly in the English 
Journal and elsewhere progressives have hammered away at these 
ideas and urged that the way to make independent, free readers is to 
give pupils experience in free reading. For compulsion they sub- 
stitute provision of abundant, varied material suited to the pupil’s 
age and reading ability—with such arts of salesmanship as an en- 
lightened publisher uses. Apparently young people read more under 
the new régime, and we think they continue to read more and better 
after graduation. The Council cannot claim all the credit for the yet 
uncompleted reform, but it has probably been the largest factor. 


DRAMATICS 


The Council’s work in the more limited field of dramatics has 
been akin to that in home reading. It has always had a committee 
on plays, with these chairmen in succession: Thacher H. Guild, J. 
Milnor Dorey, Clarence Stratton, and Milton Smith. During Mr. 
Dorey’s chairmanship a list of Plays for Schools and Colleges, which 
was the work of a joint committee, was published by the Drama 
League. A revision was brought out in Dr. Stratton’s time and 
widely circulated by the Council. In 1934 Professor Smith pro- 
duced, almost single-handed, the present Guide to Play Selection, 
which has not only a remarkably convenient and informative de- 
scriptive list of plays for school performance but also helps for the 
play director or the student of drama. 
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SPEECH 

The third important line of Council committee activity has been 
attempts to improve American Speech. The first Council committee 
in this field seems to have been appointed late in 1914, with F. N. 
Scott as chairman. It was concerned chiefly with the cultivation of 
the speaking voice, and confined its activities to the arrangement of 
programs of papers and discussion. It called in medical men as well 
as teachers of speech and of singing, and laid the foundation for a 
thoroughly scientific reform of the American voice. With the organ- 
ization of the National Association of Teachers of Speech the Coun- 
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cil committee became one on better speech and, with Claudia E. 
Crumpton as chairman, conducted an energetic campaign for the 
improvement of spoken language and of voice quality. Better 
Speech Week was instituted, and the Guide to Better Speech Week 
was first issued in 1919. This publication was revised in 1921, and, 
when criticism was leveled at the emphasis upon error correc- 
tion and at the concentration of speech improvement activities in 
one week of every fifty-two, the committee, with C. C. Certain as 
editor, produced the pamphlet Better Speech Year. Because fewer 
schools cared to adopt this more moderate, more persistent program, 
Better Speech Year was not republished, and when it went out of 
print the speech movement in the Council practically lapsed. In 
1922 a joint committee of the National Council, the National As- 
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sociation of Teachers of Speech, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was organized on paper but seems never to have 
functioned. Reorganization was ordered in 1927, but nothing was 
accomplished. Within the last twelve months the Council has again 
approached the speech field, from a different angle this time, by 
the appointment of a Committee on the Relationship of Speech and 
English in High School and in Teacher Training, with R. C. Pooley 
as chairman. 
CURRICULUM 

A number of Council committees have worked on what is more 
generally recognized as the English curriculum, although inde- 
pendent reading and speech might easily be considered the most 
important phases of the curriculum. 

After the Joint Committee on the Reorganization of English al- 
ready mentioned, the earliest of these committees studying the cur- 
riculum was the multiple Committee on Economy of Time, of which 
Mary Bird Fontaine (Laidley) was the general chairman. The re- 
ports of the subcommittees were published in various issues of the 
English Journal for 1919, and gave strong impetus to the movement 
for emphasizing “‘essentials’”’ in English and letting minor matters go 
if necessary. That many teachers perverted “essentials” to mean 
“mechanics” was not the fault of these committees or of their re- 
ports, which were thoroughly sane. Today we can see that all these 
reports—mechanics, grammar, rhetoric—were forward looking. 

The next step in Council curriculum work was the appointment 
of the Committee on Essentials, with S. A. Leonard as chairman. 
That Committee never published any report, except Professor 
Leonard’s account of research in progress when he visited all the 
major research centers in 1928. But the Committee was for years 
a fountain of progressive thought, expressing itself through ad- 
dresses and writings in many places. Professor Leonard himself 
developed the Wisconsin tests of sentence sense and of grammatical 
correctness and the scale of purely composition quality, and gave 
them to the Council for publication. The work of this Committee 
also helped to lead him into the investigations reported in Current 
English Usage, in which he demonstrated that on a great many 
points reputable current usage is divided, and that teachers ought 
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to accept either usage. The full impact of the punctuation part of 
this nonograph is still to be felt in textbooks and classrooms; the 
usage study, although too many teachers regard it as a sort of hand- 
book, has helped to confine teachers’ attacks to real errors. 

The work of the photoplay and radio committees may properly be 
considered curriculum studies. The chief objective of Dr. Lewin’s 
experiment, reported in the Council monograph, Photoplay Ap- 
preciation in American High Schools, was to prove that the schools 
could change the photoplay tastes of their pupils. His nation-wide 
demonstration has helped largely to establish photoplay units in the 
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English courses of most progressive schools. Part of the work of the 
Radio Committee is directed to the same end, and measured ex- 
perimentation is just beginning. With these two should go the re- 
port of Miss Mabel Bessey upon The Use of Magazines in the Class- 
room. So far it has been published only in very brief summary in 
the English Journal and has enjoyed a very limited circulation in 
mimeographed form. The full text, with the suggestive appendixes, 
is now ready for general distribution and should stimulate study of 
this popular form of literature and general reading. 

The most ambitious Council attack upon curriculum problems 
was carried out by the Curriculum Commission of one hundred and 
seven members, which labored for nearly five years in the compila- 
tion of An Experience Curriculum in English. This monograph 
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brings forward comparatively little that is new, but gathers up and 
presents in organized form as much as possible of the sanely progres- 
sive thought and procedure of today. Its work is much like that of 
an army ‘“‘consolidating the positions won.”’ Within twelve months 
after publication 12,000 copies had gone into the hands of teachers 
and supervisors throughout the country. 

A subcommittee of the Curriculum Commission, appointed to 
deal with college English, secured a subvention from the General 
Education Board, and with Oscar J. Campbell as director carried 
out a broad investigation of present practices in colleges and uni- 
versities and of the ideas of college teachers concerning subject 
; Matter and methods. The committee, with Hardin Craig in the 
chair, considered the summary of this investigation in a protracted 
session in 1934 and issued its report, edited by Professor Campbell, 
as Council Monograph No. 3, The Teaching of College English. 

Originating as a division of the Curriculum Commission, the 
Committee on Correlation became practically independent, with 
Ruth Mary Weeks as chairman. Its recently published report, A 
Correlated Curriculum, should stimulate natural fusions and inte- 
grations and discourage some of the ill-considered attempts at cor- 
relation made merely because it is in fashion. The report attempts 
to lift the veil of the future a little for us, but its visions are always 
restrained by common sense. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Inevitably the Council has been concerned with the training of 
teachers. The first report on this topic is that of Franklin T. Baker’s 
Committee on the Preparation of High School Teachers of English 
which appears in the May, 1915, issue of the English Journal. In 
the Journal for January, 1916, James F. Hosic’s Committee on the 
Preparation of College Teachers of English presented its report. 
Then followed in January, 1918, the report of a Committee on Eng- 
lish in Normal School, Walter Barnes, chairman. “Tests for Teach- 
ers’ in the Journal for December, 1923, is really a report of Allan 
Abbott’s Committee on Scientific Standards in English Teaching. 
The work of the Curriculum Commission absorbed that of the 
teacher-training group for some time, but An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English presents in Appendix C some succinct and forward- 
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looking recommendations concerning English preparation of all 
teachers as well as the special preparation of teachers of English. 
And The Teaching of College English discusses at some length the 
graduate work which best prepares for the teaching of college Eng- 
lish. In the last few months a fresh attack upon this series of prob- 
lems has been launched with the constitution of a new committee 
on teacher-training under the leadership of Miss Ida A. Jewett. 


DIVERS OTHERS 


Other committees have rendered service of divers sorts. The Com- 
mittee on Examinations and Measurements, led by C. C. Certain, 
contributed papers and articles over several years and finally, be- 
coming a committee on reading in the high school, prepared a sum- 
mary of investigations in that field which is being published outside 
the Council. The Committee on Departmental Organization has 
conducted an annual (luncheon) section meeting at Council conven- 
tions and circulated valuable materials within this group. The 
Committee on International Relations, first organized with Miss 
Estelle Downing as chairman, issued mimeographed materials for 
teachers and answered hundreds of letters of inquiry. More recently, 
under the direction of Miss Ida T. Jacobs, these workers have concen- 
trated on publication. American Ideals, a bibliography of readings, 
originally published in the Virginia Teacher, has been reprinted, and 
several thousand copies of it distributed through the Council office. 
The latest venture of the Committee on International Relations is 
the mimeographed pamphlet of lesson plans and other materials 
called “For Better Understanding of Other Peoples.”’ The Com- 
mittee on Small Libraries, appointed at the instance of George F. 
Reynolds, prepared under his chairmanship a list of books for pur- 
chase by libraries with very limited funds. Because of the limited 
(though urgent) demand for this sort of thing, the report has been 
mimeographed and sent out from the Council office to members 
making request. The Committee on Public Relations has two func- 
tions: (1) to pass upon manuscripts submitted to the Council 
(whether by its own committees or by individuals) for publication 
and (2) to disseminate Council ideas and to enlist support for the 
Council wherever possible. The second function originally belonged 
to a separate committee under Max J. Herzberg, and when he was 
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forced by pressure of work to relinquish the chairmanship this duty 
was assigned to H. D. Roberts’ Committee on Publications, and the 
name changed to cover the broader field. The Radio Committee has 
also done some practical publicity work by arranging broadcasts of 
poets’ readings and of Council speakers. The publications of the 
Committee on Research—Dora V. Smith, chairman—have consisted 
of annual summaries of research in the teaching of high-school Eng- 
lish published in the English Journal. The Research Committee is 
also charged with study of all proposals for research made to the 
Council. The work of this Committee has necessarily been slowed 
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up during the past year by Dr. Smith’s heavy duties as Council 
president, but a comprehensive plan for investigation in the ma- 
terials and methods of the literature course is nearly ready for sub- 
mission to those who may finance it. The Committee on Poets’ 
Recordings has arranged with Erpi Picture Consultants for the pro- 
duction of two Robert Frost records (eight poems) and two by 
Gertrude Stein (Columbia University Press also distributes two by 
Vachel Lindsay) and hopes to carry this activity further as the de- 
pression lifts. William Cabell Greet, of Columbia University, has 
until recently been the mainspring of this Committee, which is now 
directed by George Hibbitt of the same institution. 

The present administration of the Council has been especially 
energetic in the appointment of committees to deal with the multi- 
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farious problems of our branch of the profession. Committees now 
active are those on: 


Adequacy of Book Supply Radio 

Departmental Organization Recreational Reading (junior and 
Elementary Home Reading List senior high school) 

International Relations Regional Conferences 

Library in the Small School Relationship of Speech to English 
Low Mentality Groups Research Committee 

Peace Resolutions Revision of An Experience Curriculum 
Poets’ Recordings Standards for Moving Pictures and 
Problems of the Small High School Newspapers 

Public Relations Teacher Training 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN 


The National Council and the English Journal have always co- 
operated most closely. The Council has helped to build a public 
for the Journal and to stimulate the professional activities which 
supply the content of Journal articles. The English Journal has 
given the Council a voice and made possible the professional fellow- 
ship of teachers of English in city and hamlet, in North and South, 
in East and West. 

In January, 1912, Mr. Hosic launched at his own risk a sixty- 
four-page magazine of the teaching of English. Even in the first 
year there were oversize issues, and in 1916 the numbers averaged 
seventy-two pages exclusive of advertising. The average size in 1935 
was eighty-seven pages. Before the depression the English Journal 
had the largest circulation of any magazine devoted to secondary 
education, general or special; it probably does now. In 1917 Dr. 
Hosic engaged Mr. Hatfield as associate editor, and, upon leaving 
Chicago in 1921 to become professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, sold him the magazine. Since that time 
Mr. Hatfield has edited the Journal with the successive assistance of 
Miss Elvira D. Cabell, Mr. Holland D. Roberts, and the present 
assistant, Mr. John J. De Boer. There is now a contract under 
which the Council will purchase the Journal with the return from 
an insurance policy upon Mr. Hatfield’s life. 

Originally the English Journal attempted to cover the entire range 
of English teaching—elementary school, high school, and college. 
This was clearly an impossibility, and in 1925 it relinquished the ele- 
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mentary field to the Elementary English Review, which was for some 
years an official organ of the Council, and may now be obtained as a 
membership privilege instead of the English Journal. Further 
specialization was made possible by the launching in January, 1928, 
of the College Edition of the English Journal, in which thirty or 
more pages of articles dealing with high-school work are replaced by 
college material. Although some staunch friends protested that two 
editions of a magazine would be confusing, the innovation seems to 
have justified itself by increasing the interest of college teachers who 





ROLLO L. LYMAN STELLA S. CENTER 
President, 1931 President, 1932 


have no other journal of English teaching, but who could hardly 
be expected to subscribe for a magazine which offered only one or, 
at most, two articles dealing with their specific problems. Since then, 
a Canadian educational periodical and the well-known Scholastic 
have also provided second editions. 

The editorial policy of the Journal has always leaned toward the 
progressive: liberalism in language, freedom in reading, reliving 
literature, life-experiences in communication, democracy in class- 
room management. But no clear-thinking conservative who could 
write with vigor has been denied opportunity to address the Journal 
audience. Repeated requests for some indication of which articles 
editors and Council officers approved have been refused. The ideal 
has been to present all the important arguments, all the significant 
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evidence, and then to trust teachers to make up their own minds. 
The democracy which the editors preach they try to practice. 

In September, 1922, Percy H. Boynton began a series of ten 
monthly articles on contemporary literature, later publishing them, 
with a few additions, as the book called Some Contemporary Ameri- 
cans. Every issue of the Journal since then has contained a similar 
article. Among the authors of these have been Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, Henry Seidel Canby, Edward Davison, Theodore Dreiser, 
John Farrar, Harlan Hatcher, Granville Hicks, Astrup Larsen, 
Vachel Lindsay, Amy Loveman, Robert Morss Lovett, Harriet 
Monroe, Allardyce Nicoll, William Lyon Phelps, J. B. Priestley, 
Burton Rascoe, and Mark Van Doren. With such able contributors, 
and with the recent decrease among critical magazines, it is not sur- 
prising that the English Journal is becoming known as a first-rate 
literary as well as professional magazine. 


COUNCIL GROWTH 


Meantime the Council has grown in every dimension. Its mem- 
bership has mounted from 60 in November, 1911, and 747 in 1912, 
to 5,000 in the spring of 1936. It has also acquired 50 collective 
members (affiliated local associations), whose combined member- 
ship of more than 10,000 is thus indirectly affiliated. Its office in the 
early years was a desk and some pasteboard filing cases in the office 
of Mr. Hosic at the Chicago Normal College; today it occupies more 
than half the space in the 24 X4o0-foot office (with storage in the 
basement) which it maintains jointly with the English Journal. 
Until 1927 the only employee was the Council-Journal stenographer 
and bookkeeper—from 1915 Mrs. Irene (Gruener) Poling, who still 
manages the Council-Journal office as devotedly as if it were her 
own. For nearly ten years Miss Rose Chejlava and Mrs. Hazel 
Burke have been her able and faithful assistants. Originally the 
Council was a business-like but rather informal organization, but 
because of the growing complexity of its affairs it became a cor- 
poration—largely upon the initiative of Miss Weeks—and now 
punctiliously observes legal forms. At first the Council was nec- 
essarily dependent in great measure upon the fostering care of Mr. 
Hosic, but now its group of leaders has become so strong that the loss 
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of any one person or even of any half-dozen would not check its 
work; it has become a genuinely national society which draws it 
strength and its direction from the great mass of devoted teachers of 
English. Thus far its achievements have been chiefly in behalf of 
the secondary school, but the report on The Teaching of College Eng- 
lish and the forthcoming elementary book-list, Reading for Fun, 
promise that by its golden anniversary the Council will have ren- 
dered equal service to the elementary school and the college. 





WALTER BARNES OSCAR J. CAMPBELL 
President, 1933 President, 1934 


The first quarter-century of the Council’s life has been, from 
whatever angle one views it, remarkably successful. The organiza- 
tion has published under its own imprint an even dozen items (if 
each of the Wisconsin tests and the photoplay study guides are con- 
sidered separate items, the total is sixteen) besides four mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets, four pamphlets of joint committees issued by 
other organizations, and six monographs published for the Council 
by the D. Appleton—Century Company. Of the reading lists alone it 
has distributed more than a million copies. All these publications, 
programs, and committee activities have exerted a tremendous 
molding influence upon the teaching of English, especially in the 
secondary schools, and that influence has been steadily in the direc- 
tion of preparing pupils for rich, useful living by leading them to 
live richly and usefully in the school. 
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THE COUNCIL’S PLACE IN EDUCATION 


On this silver anniversary of the founding of the National Council of 
Teachers of English it is fitting that we ask what others think of us. 
Accordingly a committee chose four professional leaders who because of 
their diverse backgrounds and differing outlook would fairly represent the 
opinion of the best administrators. One of them is also a professor of 
education. Their replies follow. 

I 

Those more intimately connected with English teaching than I 
am can tell of the specific values to the schools and colleges of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. An outsider like myself 
can, however, recognize the important function of such associations 
and can testify to the effectiveness in general of the Council of 
Teachers of English. Moreover, from years of intimate professional 
association with superior English teachers who are active members 
of the Council, I can say that the Council has been of great value 
to them and to the school system which they represent. 

The most important factor in improving the standards of any 
professional group is professional pride and esprit de corps. When the 
members of any professional group organize unselfishly for the im- 
provement of their service and when the most eminent leaders in the 
profession join heartily in the program of the organization, great 
good is bound to result. Under such conditions pride in one’s pro- 
fession is sure to grow. 

The Council is unselfish in its purpose and has the support of the 
best leaders in the profession. The zeal and effectiveness which 
characterize the work of so many of the teachers of English are kept 
at their present high level in large part, no doubt, by the work of 
the national organization. The Council’s program has been both 
scholarly and practical, helpful alike to the English teachers of all 

groups. 

May the record of its first twenty-five years serve to inspire the 
Council to keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Recently Superintendent of Schools 
in Des Moines, Iowa 
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II 
The belief in free, universal education which is characteristic of 
our country, combined with the heterogeneous nature of our popula- 
tion, has introduced a problem of tremendous proportions in the 
teaching of English, our mother-tongue. While this situation pre- 
sents potential sources of virility and richness in the evolution of 
language, when viewed in its favorable aspects, yet in its immediate 
effects it makes for the lowering of standards in the techniques of 
speech. It is of peculiar importance in our country that there should 
be such an organization as the National Council of Teachers of 
English, eternally vigilant in working for improvement in the use of 
our mother-tongue. I believe the Council is performing an invalu- 
able service in its efforts to conserve the best of our language heritage 
while working for such change as means progress. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. L. THRELKELD 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
President, Department of Superirtendence 


III 

Everyone familiar with the work of the National Council of 
Teachers of English knows that the English teachers look upon this 
organization as their standard bearer. During the past twenty-five 
years this organization has gradually molded the English teachers 
of the nation into one large professional group. This has been 
brought about because teachers of English have come gradually to 
recognize that their professional success depends upon the inspira- 
tion, guidance, and help that the National Council of Teachers of 
English is continually giving them. 

The annual meeting of the Council brings together authorities 
in English from elementary school through university level and gives 
the hundreds of classroom teachers and their supervisors who attend 
fresh inspiration and invaluable information in the whole field of 
English study and teaching. 

The English Journal, published by the National Council, brings 
this spirit of professional helpfulness to every member of the organ- 
ization throughout the year. In the pages of this Journal teachers of 
English may find articles by well-known writers which keep them 
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abreast of the professional movements of the day. Most of all, how- 
ever, it acts as a clearing house for all phases of educational research 
which may help to maintain improved standards and to encourage 
better methods in modern teaching. 

Much credit is due to the National Council of Teachers of English 
in all of their activities for the help which that organization has 
rendered to the English teachers of the nation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
F. W. BALLou 


Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, D.C. 





CHARLES S. THOMAS W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


President, 1935 Secretary, 1920-36 


IV 

I try to attend the meetings of the English Council, for they seem 
to me to be among the best of the professional meetings that are 
available to educators each year. Your general meetings are truly 
inspirational and are addressed by people of real note and esteem in 
the world of English scholarship. For instance, Carl Sandburg’s 
presence at the Indianapolis meeting made that meeting a unique 
experience for me. The section meetings are devoted to specific 
problems and usually help to answer some question that is prominent 
in the minds of people who are concerned with the program of edu- 
cation. I have in mind such an address as that given by Dora Smith 
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at the Indianapolis meeting. Her talk was based on an extensive inves- 
tigation and brought together facts which are of great importance. 

The research which the organization has sponsored seems to me 
unusually significant. Its investigation of English usage has enabled 
us, in the area of English, to break down the walls of tradition and 
formalism that have so hampered us in the reorganization of second- 
ary education. I have often said that in the English field we have 
more opportunity to organize instruction in terms of the needs of 
children, as we see them, than we have in any other subject-matter 
area. This I believe to be due in large part to the investigations 
sponsored by the English Council. The fact that the findings have 
affected practice not only on the secondary but also on the college 
level is evidence of the prestige which the organization enjoys. 

Cordially yours, 
Rupo.p# D. Linpquist 


Director of the University Schools 
Professor of Education 
University of Ohio 


Council members should be pleased, too, by these greetings from the 
presidents of parallel organizations among our colleagues in other subject 
fields: 

Vv 

Greetings and best wishes to the National Association of Teachers 
of English, from a sister-organization, the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, on your silver anniversary. To a sister-associa- 
tion because the field of English and the field of speech are essentially 
one; both are in the realm of the mother-tongue; both have as a 
basis good English usage and a fine appreciation of English litera- 
ture. 

Our association is achieving its majority this year, for it is our 
twenty-first anniversary. We owe you our beginning. Your organ- 
ization in 1915 incited ours, although there were former national 
associations, the first one meeting in New York City in June, 1892. 

Personally I welcome this invitation to express my earnest desire 
that these two disciplines shall have a closer affiliation; a clearer 
understanding of the necessity and needs of each. English has at- 
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tained its present enviable status through many years of academic 
struggle until at present it is unquestionably the fundamental disci- 
pline on any educational level. Many of your teachers of English are 
also teaching oral English and are a great help in convincing educa- 
tional authorities of the great value of oral English and oral inter- 
pretation of literature. There should also be a reciprocity in the 
academic training for teachers in either subject, so that a degree or 
certificate to teach either, or both, would require at least a minor 
in the other field. Then shall we have teachers of speech grounded 
in English and teachers of English better prepared to teach oral 
English. If this requirement could be carried into general practice, 
as it is in some institutions, we would come to a clear mutual under- 
standing and mutual appreciation which I, for one, so much desire. 


Maup May BABcocK 


President, National Association 


of Teachers of Speech 


VI 

I am happy to send you a word of greeting from the National 
Council for the Social Studies to another National Council in a field 
which we of the Social Studies refuse to consider as something wholly 
apart from our own. It may be presumptuous for us who are cele- 
brating this year only our fifteenth anniversary to attempt to honor 
an organization that has a ten-year start on us; but you may be sure 
that we wish you at least twenty-five years more of growth and 
prosperity. I am not convinced that it will be our duty in the future 
to lose our identities in some vague “integrated”’ program. I am 
sure, however, that whatever form the future curriculum may take, 
English and the social studies will have the leading parts in it. May 
the future be good to both of us and may we always be friends! 

Sincerely yours, 
R. O. HUGHES 


President, Nationa! Council 
for the Social Studies 
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Vil 
As a charter member of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics I remember that we were the fortunate beneficiaries 
of helpful examples and suggestions from your vigorous Council as 
to form of procedure and the service to education which can be 
rendered by such an association of subject-matter specialists. 





DORA V. SMITH 


President, 1936 


You have made the study of English more attractive without 
sacrifice of content and genuine substance which is so generally 
characteristic of the activity programs of the educational generalists 
as contrasted with the specialists. Without language there can be 
no thinking. And, moreover, language is not merely the tool with 
which thinking is done, but the development of linguistic ability 
and appreciation goes hand in hand with, and is in itself a part of, 
any individual’s capacity for, and participation in, the realm of at- 
tainment and exercise in which human interests transcend those of 
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mere animal existence. The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has been influential in defining and furthering the best ideals of 
education, and for that reason society is your debtor, and the mathe- 
matician, with his respect for that which is substantial and sincere, 
is deeply appreciative of what you have accomplished. You are a 
positive influence in the midst of a period when our schools are often 
engrossed with the machinery of administration and methodology 
to the detriment of the promotion of understanding which must be 
based upon factual knowledge and the competence of disciplined 
minds. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun P. EvERETT 


President, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 














OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS OF POETRY 


EARL DANIELS’ 


May a college teacher make tentative report on what Freshmen 
do to poetry when they come to college? Or, more exactly, on what 
some Freshmen, selected from placement tests to form a better-than- 
average group, did to a poem, when they had been in college too 
short a time to have felt the effects of college instruction? The ex- 
perience seems to involve ideas of importance to an understanding 
and appreciation of poetry. It may be it contains elemental criti- 
cism of some contemporary procedure. Such criticism I would offer 
in the friendliness of one who understands; for, having tried myself 
to develop a genuine liking for poetry in secondary-school students, 
I have not infrequently been apprehensive of what they might do, 
once they were away from the classroom. It is suggested in passing 
that exactly that—what students do to and with poetry, to and with 
all literature, beyond the classroom, is precisely the measure of the 
effectiveness of teaching. 

Not long since a college administrator, with an amused smile of 
incredulity, put the question, “Do people, today, read poetry for 
pleasure?”’ And he seemed surprised at my answer: that though un- 
able to speak for the generality of men and women, I should certain- 
ly, for myself, as soon and as frequently turn to poetry as to fiction, 
simply and purely for the joy of experience. Then, I remembered 
what had happened in a college library. This library includes a so- 
called “pay collection” made up of contemporary publications select- 
ed for potential appeal to leisure-hour reading inclinations. Needless 
to say, it contained principally fiction, with romance, mystery, and 
detective stories bulking large; books which were rented to students 
—and faculty—at ten cents a week. I had long complained and criti- 
cized because no poetry was bought, insistent that the surest way to 
stimulate an interest in poetry was to put poetry in the way of the 

t Associate professor of English at Colgate University, Dr. Daniels has contributed 
verse and criticism to various magazines. 
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reader. The librarian in charge was equally insistent: poetry would 
not pay; she would not so much as get her money back on a volume 
of verse. Finally, in a crusading, I’ll-show-vou kind of spirit, I made 
a bargain. Edna Millay’s Wine from these Grapes was to be bought 
for the pay coilection; at the end of six months I was to make up any 
part of the cost of the book which readers’ fees had not already 
covered. Remembering the fifty cents which I paid the following 
June, and, with even more chagrin, so unmistakable a demonstra- 
tion of the reading tastes of the college, I thought it wiser not to 
carry farther the discussion with my administrative friend. But I 
am still sure, whether they do or not, that people, today, should read 
poetry for pleasure: for pleasure alone, principally; only afterward, 
perhaps, shall other things be added unto them. 

And that, naturally, brings about a return to the Freshmen, who 
have been kept too long waiting, and who, so obviously, had not 
learned to read for pleasure. Remember, they were not a stupid lot. 
They were better than average; they represented some of the first- 
class high schools and preparatory schools in the country; and they 
ranged, geographically, from New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states to the Middle West. 

I had thought Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening”’ 
would, in its naturalness and simplicity, be a happy selection with 
which to discover response to poetry; and without any other pre- 
liminaries than a request to listen, and to jot down what went 
through their minds, an injunction that they would later be expect- 
ed to write what they thought, I read the poem to the class. Allow- 
ing time for notes, I read it again; I must have read it four or five 
times in this way, and, declining to answer questions, I sent them off 
to write up their comments for our next meeting. 

The results, if interesting, were not as pertinent as I could have 
wished. Had they been written with humorous intent, they could 
not have been more smile-provoking, until I thought of what they 
meant in connection with poetry and with college men. The thought 
was sobering. I quote representative specimens, as evidence in the 
case. 


If he didn’t mention that the owner of the woods lived in the village, I would 
say he was talking about the life he has yet to live before he meets his Maker. 
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Getting away from the literal sense of the poem, we might apply its full mean- 
ing to the modern professional man, who, more than once, wishes he could, just 
for a moment, slide past life’s difficult tasks and enjoy the peaceful solitude he 
sees reflected in nature. 


In this poem the underlying thought seems to be that of suicide... . . The 
last four lines of the poem indicate that the person decides he has more work to 
do on earth before he dies in order to fulfill a promise of some kind. 


It may represent one who is tired of life’s hardships, and is tempted to drop 
by the wayside in some secluded retreat, but who must press on since he has 
many years of work ahead and many obligations to fulfill before such rest may 
be this. 


It deals with the thought of eternal rest... .. But then the subject is brought 
back to reality with the thought of the things he has yet to do, and the rest of his 
life he has yet to spend. 


Who the person was stopping by woods on a snowy evening rather stumped 
me at first. However, it kept continually coming into my mind that the indi- 
vidual was a country doctor..... It seems logical to me that the ‘promises to 
keep’”’ were sick-calls at farmhouses, which he had agreed to make. They were 
evidently far between one another. 


In my mind, this poem is about a man driving home with his horse on a bitter 
cold evening. He is quite far from home, and the cold and exposure is beginning 
to affect him..... The last two lines are quite out of the ordinary, but might 
possibly mean that he is dying from cold, among the forest trees, and drifting 
snows. 


A man who has promised to leave a town after committing some crime, and 
has been told ‘to get going and don’t stop.”’ The line, ““The darkest evening of 
the year,’’ might mean the disgrace he has brought on himself; and, “I have 
promises to keep,’’ may mean he has promised to get out of the county. 


Almost every day we find ourselves faced with the lures of temptation. We 
realize that we ought to keep on our way, yet the temptation to stay where all 
is peaceful and quiet is often too great for us to resist. While we are here in col- 
lege we are often tempted to do the easiest thing. That is, to neglect our studies 
and to run around and have a good time. However, we know that there are 
promises to be kept and obligations to be filled. We have been sent here by our 
parents for the purpose of receiving an education, and there is no doubt but 
what our duty is to do all in our power to take advantage of this opportunity. 


I am a college man. I am taking a pre-med course. I am away from home. 
I am open to any temptations that college may offer me. Am I to take advantage 
of the owner’s absence to sit and gaze into his woods—to take advantage of being 
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away from my parents to stop by the wayside and admire the beautiful sirens? 
Or, am I to bea second Ulysses and have sufficient will power to overcome these 
temptations? Am I to stop where there is ‘easy wind and downy flake’’—to sit 
back in my chair, just to dream and forget all hardships? Or am I to heed the 
impatience of the horse and the warning of his harness bell—to awaken to my 
will calling for me to go on? True, it is dark now, and I cannot see well, but do 
I not remember the vows that I have made—to go through at all costs? Yes, I 
must go through those long miles of roads rougher than I can imagine before J 
call for time out. 


Might be an allegory of life. A man can’t stop to watch, but must always 
keep going, and has “miles to go before he sleeps.” 


Except for one or two papers which seemed to show elementary 
understanding of what it was all about, and for a few exclusively 
given to self-consciously subtle analysis of technique, those quota- 
tions are probably representative of what I received. I do not quote 
from the technical papers, principally because they betray little 
more than the desperation of minds with nothing to say, which feel 
that they must yet write something. But one sentence must go into 
the record because of its illuminating quality. “I have not seen,” a 
student wrote, “any poetry written in a similar manner.”” How much 
poetry had he ever seen, technically or otherwise, with intelligence? 
One wonders, too, if something is not wrong with college Freshmen 
who think first of rhyme, alliteration, meter, assonance—and even 
internal rhyme—when they are brought into the presence of a poem. 

Extended comment upon these quotations, or detailed analysis of 
them, would be work of supererogation. They stand there so clearly, 
so emphatically, that to elucidate would be to sap their primitive 
strength. But they do point to some Freshman tendencies, worthy 
of a note. Outstandingly, they manifest that burdensome, old-man- 
of-the-sea habit of mind which must discover morals in literature, 
which must seek out allegory, dredge up general, abstract truths, and 
apply the poem subjectively, however great the strain, to one’s self, 
and to one’s immediate problems in the presence of life. This is the 
kind of thinking which inevitably leads to selection of the regrettable 
“‘He prayeth best who loveth best” stanza as the best and most im- 
portant in The Ancient Mariner. Parenthetically, may I request a 
moratorium on the popular diversion of requiring that stanza to be 
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learned by heart? The same request applies, with less rigor, to the 
fame passage from Lycidas and to Portia’s mercy speech. “How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,’”’ would be a pleasing sub- 
stitute for the latter, having, as it does, the advantage of being better 
poetry. 

Close upon moralizing, in popularity, is the fondness for rooting 
out something difficult, something remote in the poem, as though it 
were a misdemeanor to take it at its face value. The reasoning seems 
to be, “It’s poetry, therefore it must be esoteric; it’s a kind of riddle 
for which I must find a solution.”’ So, although there is nothing to 
suggest it in the poem, a man stopping by woods on a snowy evening 
becomes a country doctor who must make calls on isolated patients, 
a victim of melancholia, meditating suicide, or, strangest of all, a 
fugitive from justice. And an unpretentious New England land- 
scape, by an almost Shakesperean touch of Freshman imagination, 
is translated into a setting for a cinematic melodrama, with our 
hero—or villain, as it may be—perishing from exposure, “among 
the forest trees and drifting snows.” 

It was Keats who wrote, in a letter to his friend and publisher, 
John Taylor, “If Poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves to a 
tree, it had better not come at all.”” He hit upon the simplest, most 
elemental of truths. And although he was thinking of composition, 
the truth is not a whit less valid for reading and appreciation. A 
contemporary poet has also said, with nice acumen, “Poetry should 
not mean, it should be.”” Upon axioms like those two hang the entire 
business of the enjoyment of poetry. 

First of all, they mean that we who teach must struggle—for some 
it will be valiant endeavor—to make poetry, and the reading of it, 
the most natural thing in the world; as healthy as football; as normal 
as eating and sleeping. To my Freshmen it was so much less than 
natural: it was mystery; it was wizard spell; and it was puzzle. If 
this is to be corrected, the atmosphere of wonder and awe, the bated 
breath and starry-eyed approach must be put aside, and we must 
discourage bated breath and starry eyes in those who sit before us. 
One of the finest student comments I have ever had came at the end 
of a reading of “Patterns,’’ when a six-foot, athletic boy broke in 
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upon stillness with a loudly breathed ‘“My God!” It was a remark 
worth infinitely more than the commonplaces of ecstasy for, let us 
say, Keats’s “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty”’; ecstasies which usu- 
ally conceal pathetic ignorance of what it’s all about, dissolving into 
inanity before the probing question. Sincere profanity offered in- 
alienable evidence that, for one student, ‘Patterns’ was, whether 
it meant or not. 

In this connection may I suggest that if poetry is to become hu- 
man and normal, then poets must be made normal and human too. 
Here pictures can be made to play an important réle. The time for 
cleaning up our classroom galleries is long overdue. To look at many 
of them is to conclude that poems are written by stern-faced old 
men with luxuriant beards and a tangled disarray of hair; and it is 
a long way from college Freshman-hood to senility. I am more than 
weary, with a weariness not all untouched by physical pain, of 
puritanically frowning Miltons, of melancholy-eyed, long-haired 
Coleridges, and of dishevelled Byrons, especially since I know the 
beautiful colored reproduction of the child Milton, and the well- 
groomed, alert Coleridge in the Columbia and Oxford editions of 
their poems. Poets must be presented as strong men, if their poems 
are to appear anything but strange and artificial to contemporary 
college students. More beardless, better-barbered pictures are de- 
cidedly in order! 

If poetry is to be approached as this human, natural activity, 
capable, as I believe it to be, of immeasurably increasing joy, and 
richness in living, there must be a truce to moralizing and the search 
for hidden truths. Not that I do not believe they are often present, 
since literature cannot be as close to living as it is without being inti- 
mately involved with ethics. (This matter of ethics also goes for 
“social purpose”’ and all other shibboleths which so stir the hearts 
and stimulate to eloquence our contemporary class-conscious reform- 
ers.) But ethics and hidden meanings must, at best, come second; 
often, fifth or sixth is better. Certainly, they are not much more 
prominent than second in our conscious, day-to-day thinking. Where 
my Freshmen went first and most seriously wrong was in their failure 
to be aware that a poet—anyone else, for that matter—can, and 
often does, write simply for the satisfaction experience has brought; 
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for nothing else but undiluted fun. With Mr. Frost just to stop by 
woods to watch snow was enough; the experience, in itself, an intensi- 
fication of living. It was a Pateresque moment, burning with hard, 
gemlike flame. To record it, directly and accurately, with affec- 
tionate attention to detail was, probably, at the time, his spirit’s 
deepest joy. Certainly, a discriminating reader should first of all 
feel that it was. And with college students, whom we hope to lead 
into loving intimacy with poetry, joy of experience should be largely 
all there is to this poem, and, emphatically, the beginning of the ap- 
proach to all poetry, whatever else poetry may be, do, even mean in 
addition. To become aware that a poet writes just for the fun of it, 
just to get on paper a fragment of experience which has interested 
him, is likely to mean more toward conviction of the normality of 
the poetic activity than any struggle with hidden meanings, with 
allegory, or with technique. 

Simplicity, naturalness, normality! There they are: fundamentals 
upon whose cultivation depends success in making poetry seem any- 
thing but artificial and academic; in making those of us who teach— 
and this also is of importance—seem anything but artificial and 
academic too. Initiation into the tremendous difficulties of poetry 
can effectively come only after a beginning has been made with 
simplicities. Let students be made, somehow, to feel that poetry has 
a normal place in the interests of any normal person, and they will 
not balk at intricacies. But as long as they continue to feel that it is 
chiefly a classroom exercise, satanic and professorial ingenuity’s de- 
vice for keeping them out of mischief, just so long will it, for them, 
be strictly confined to classrooms, which ultimately end when, hav- 
ing passed through commencement’s ordeal, they have finally en- 
tered upon real living. Of course, it is not impossible that one of the 
principal things wrong with our present variety of real living is that 
too few, too pathetically few, take poetry into it. But for such a 
condition of affairs, are not we who teach largely at fault? Surely, if 
the poetry class turns its eyes to morals, and to allegory, and to hid- 
den meanings and technique, blind to joy of unglossed experience, 
poetry is bound to remain a thing of the classroom only. Librarians 
of pay collections will feel no call to add volumes of poetry to their 
shelves; administrators will continue, with impunity, to ask, ‘Do 
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people, today, read poetry for pleasure?’ And some of us, discreet- | 
ly, if self-consciously silent, must still retreat to the privacy of our 
own poetry shelves, possibly now and then, in moments of self-ex- 
amination, a little self-accusatory for our failure, our lamentable 
failure, effectively to share with others what we know in experience 
to be one of man’s richest possibilities for joy, and for joyous living. 





AN INTEGRATED FAIRY TALE 
EDWARD W. MAMMEN’ 


Once upon a time there was a young teacher named Twadell. She 
taught in an integrated school. It was a very well-integrated school, 
combining the best features of the fused, correlated, unit, and broad 
fields programs, and its principal and staff were all well-integrated 
personalities. But Miss Twadell was the most integrated of them all. 

The culminating course in this school, “Modern Transportation,” 
had been taught by Miss Twadell for almost seven years. Each sum- 
mer she spent her entire vacation reading and planning for the fol- 
lowing winter. She read up on agrobiology, astrophysics, psycho- 
neuroses, and acute dermatitis. She planned symphonies, dramas, 
and strawberry festivals. Every moment of a full forty-two-week 
year, seven-day week, and twenty-four-hour day she planned for. 

When school opened in September, Miss Twadell first asked the 
students how they had spent their vacations. This led easily to 
their interests and to what they would like to do during their coming 
year of richer living. When once they had expressed their prefer- 
ences, Miss Twadell started her real teaching. For no matter what 
the preferences of the boys and girls were she had to bring the project 
for the year around to “Modern Transportation.”” Sometimes she 
could accomplish this in a day and once it took four weeks. (This 
was a most unfortunate year when the school had become infested 
with termites, and the children wanted to find out how to get rid of 
them.) Being such an excellent integrator, however, Miss Twadell’s 

*Mr. Mammen has taught English in high school, and is now giving courses in 
speech at Columbia University while working for his Ph.D. in Teachers College. Not- 


withstanding the satire in his article. Mr. Mammen is a firm believer in a sane, pro- 
gressive program for American education. 
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average time was thirteen days, four hours, and seven and one-half 
minutes. 

Indeed, so skilfully did Miss Twadell integrate, that when the 
principal, Mr. Benchbottom, asked her each fifteenth of October, 
“Well, Miss Twadell, and how is ‘Modern Transportation’ today?” 
she was always able to reply, “Very well, thank you, Mr. Bench- 
bottom. We took up the kiddie car this morning.” “Splendid, splen- 
did,” Mr. Benchbottom would murmur and pass on to the nursery 
school, where antediluvian monsters were being studied. 

From the kiddie car “Modern Transportation” went on to veloci- 
pedes, from velocipedes to the Irish mail, and then through bicycle, 
tricycle, dog-cart, goat-cart, wagon, surrey, victoria, cabriolet, 
horse-car, cable-car, trolley, automobile, subway, and airplane, and 
finally arrived at the autogyro and the rocket. The class individually 
and collectively worked on what pleased them the most in this field. 
Some painted pictures, some composed sonatas, some acted in pag- 
eants, some spoke pieces, and the rest tore down the mural that the 
previous class had erected, and frescoed one of their own. 

As a grand climax, on the morning of graduation the whole class 
piled into the school bus, which the cripples had cheerfully relin- 
quished for the day, and visited the town factory, half a mile off, 
where almost one-quarter of the nuts for Ford cars are manufac- 
tured. After a full day of climbing in and around the machinery they 
returned home, tired but happy, got into their graduation suits and 
dresses, and at 8:30 came together with their parents and friends for 
a festival. 

The festival for the seventh year under Miss Twadell’s general- 
ship had been entitled ‘“The Helicopter.” It united the efforts of the 
entire student body and included all the songs, sonnets, chorales, 
dances, poems, pantomimes, paintings, and murals that had been 
composed during the year. At 10:30 the diplomas and pink lemon- 
ade were distributed and then the graduates sang the school song, 
bade their fond farewells, and started out to seek what life held for 
them. 

The day after graduation Miss Twadell usually went to a sani- 
tarium. At least, she had done so for the last six years. But this year 
Miss Twadell had decided that her basal metabolism would have to 
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remain as her duties had left it. For the Board of Education had cut 
the school budget in half. To meet this situation Mr. Benchbottom 
had suggested a course in ‘‘The Transportation of the Future,”’ argu- 
ing that the pupils knew all about modern transportation, anyway, 
and that since no one knew what the future of transportation would 
be like, the course could be built around practically nothing. Miss 
Twadell thought this 2 marvelous idea, in spite of the extra work it 
would entail. The extra work, however, would keep her from the 
luxury of the sanitarium. 

The dawn of Miss Twadell’s seventh day after graduation broke 
dull and drear. Rain pelted down, and cold and dampness filled her 
small hall-bedroom. Her head ached, her feet burned, and her 
throat still hurt from the high F sharp she had had to reach in the 
original opera of the evening before. “‘Oh,” she wailed, “‘if only the 
Board hadn’t voted that cut.’”’ She almost said, ‘‘Drat the Board,” 
but she remembered her philosophy of education in time, turned her 
“Drat” into a cheerful smile, and started planning her work for the 
fall. Happily, joyously, she thought up experiences and activities 
which would enrich the “Transportation of the Future,” thought of 
the subjects she would study and include, imagined the questions the 
children would ask, and decided what specialists she would call in to 
answer them. So she lay and dreamed for two full hours. 

The clock struck eight, and still she planned, and, then, just as the 
last chime died away, a sudden chill swept Miss Twadell. The chill 
resolved into a vague wondering, the wonder turned to a doubt, the 
doubt to a fear, and finally the fear became a reality. ““Modern 
Transportation” had been a failure. Her child, her brain-child, 
whom she had nursed and weaned, whom she had watched over 
from the moment of conception, whom she had helped through seven 
years of slow and painful, though not unfruitful, growth, this, her 
offspring, ‘““Modern Transportation,” had come a cropper. Some- 
thing had not been taken care of, something had been omitted, some- 
thing had been left out. What it was she had no notion. Yet the fact 
was irrefragable. ““Modern Transportation” had not been fully in- 
tegrated. 

With a bound she sprang from her bed. Taking time to slip on 
only her oxfords, her black, service-weight stockings, her underwear 
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and corset, her tailored suit and bathrobe, she raced madly to the 
pay telephone in the lower hall. 

“Mr. Benchbottom speaking,” said Mr. Benchbottom. 

“Oh, Mr. Benchbottom,”’ said Miss Twadell. 

“Why, Miss Twadell, whatever’s the matter?” said Mr. Bench- 
bottom. 

“Oh, Mr. Benchbottom,” said Miss Twadell again. “I’m afraid I 


left something——.” She could say no more. 
“Well, the building is still open,” said Mr. Benchbottom, not quite 
understanding. 


“Oh, no. It’s about ‘Modern Transportation.’ I’m afraid I left 
something out.” 

“What?” said Mr. Benchbottom. His inflection arched high and 
long. Then more quietly, “What do you think it was, Miss Twadell?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she wailed. 

‘That is indeed serious, Miss Twadell,”’ said Mr. Benchbottom. 
“Perhaps you’d better come right over.”’ 

She raced up the stairs, doffed her bathrobe, donned her hat, 
and walked rapidly across the street. Mr. Benchbottom met her at 
the door. 

“‘You’ve no idea what this missing factor is?”’ he said, once they 
were seated in the sitting room. 

“No, not in the least,”’ said Miss Twadell. “I just have a feeling 
that something is ——.”’ 

“Well, perhaps we’d better try a check list,’”’ said Mr. Benchbot- 
tom. “You brought in plant-lice?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Miss Twadell eagerly. 

“And lottoes?”’ 

“The second week,’’ beamed Miss Twadell. 

“Landscape gardening?”’ 

“‘The fourth.” 

“Well, Miss Twadell ——”’ 

Mr. Benchbottom got no further, Miss Twadell had clapped her 
hand to her bosom. 

“T have it,”’ she said weakly. 

Mr. Benchbottom leaned forward. “‘What is it?” he said, his 
whole being suffused with intensity. 
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“Tiddlywinks.”’ 

Now it was Mr. Benchbottom’s turn to put his hand to his bosom. 
“Heavens,” he whispered, “tiddlywinks.”’ 

He allowed himself but one moment of weakness, however, and 
the next he galvanized himself into action. ‘““‘We must call a meeting 
of the staff.”’ 

Twenty-seven minutes later the staff had assembled and Mr. 
Benchbottom rose and rapped them into order. “My friends,”’ he 
said, “I am glad to be among you so soon again.” 

The teachers murmured their gladness and he went on. 

“Unfortunately, we are gathered together, not for social inter- 
course, but for the discussion of a serious problem—a discussion 
which will require much reflective thinking, a discussion which looks 
toward action. Therefore, I shall ask Miss Bidding, our speech 
specialist, to advise us upon our discussion techniques.”’ 

Miss Bidding here nodded and Mr. Benchbottom coughed before 
resuming. 

“A serious problem, as I have said, has arisen. Miss Twadell has 
just told me that her course did not include a most important factor. 
‘Modern Transportation’ was discussed without any relation to—I 
repeat, without any relation to—tiddlywinks.” 

Awestruck, the staff gazed in commiseration at Miss Twadell. 

“T trust you agree with me that this is a serious problem?” 

“Yes, yes,”’ buzzed the staff. 

“T hope you feel with me that Winona must not send forth a class 
so unprepared.” 

“They will disintegrate,” said Miss Colfoot, the personal hygiene 
advisor. 

“Life will have no meaning,” said Miss Stipple, instructor of the 
two units ““Mankind on the Tropic of Cancer” and “Mankind at the 
South Pole, or Socialized Living.” 

“They will never——”’ said Miss Jones. 

“Be able ” said Miss Smith. 

“To live,”’ said Miss Brown. 

The Misses Jones, Smith, and Brown always spoke this way, being 
members of a verse-speaking choir. 
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“T suggest, then, while there is still time, that we call the students 
back, and complete the task of integration. Those close by we can 
call on, others we can get by telephone, and the rest we can tele- 
graph. Are those good techniques, Miss Bidding?” 

“Very,” said Miss Bidding. 

‘“‘We have accomplished our reflective thinking,” said Mr. Bench- 
bottom. ‘We have decided on a course of action, and our discussion 
is completed. Thank you very much for your advice, Miss Bidding. 
I shall see you all at one o’clock.” 

At one o’clock, seventy-six of the seventy-seven students had 
gathered in the ““Modern Transportation” laboratory. At 1:10 Mr. 
Benchbottom began, having learned that the missing student had run 
into a telegraph pole while on the way to the meeting. The news 
made Mr. Benchbottom feel even more strongly the need of complete 
integration, for, as he said in his introductory remarks, if he had not 
called this meeting, who knows how many of the seventy-six then 
present might not have run into the telegraph poles of life. 

Miss Bidding conducted the discussion. She correlated tiddly- 
winks with the history of transportation, fused tiddlywinks with 
the other railroad pastimes, elucidated tiddlywinks’ place in the 
unit, and showed its relation to the broad fields of health, man, na- 
ture, and the practical and fine arts. At five o’clock she engineered 
the passing of a resolution: ‘Resolved, That we have a second gradu- 
ation festival in the interests of a more complete integration.” 

For the next two weeks, the students worked toward the fulfilment 
of this resolution, and at the second graduation the results were most 
gratifying. Six inches had been added to the northeast corner of the 
mural, the opera boasted a new character, sixteen measures had been 
interpolated in the overture, the sonnet for the prologue was now 
fifteen lines long, one of the scenes of the play had been transferred 
from Yonkers to Czechoslovakia, and the verse-speaking choir had a 
grand new finale wherein the sopranoes said ‘“‘Tid-tid,” the altos, 
“‘Tiddle,” the tenors, ““Tiddly,” and the basses, “‘Winks.”’ 

Miss Twadell did go to the sanitarium this time and the same day 
the school collapsed from the termites that infested it. A week later 
Mr. Benchbottom called on Miss Twadell both to pay his respects 
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and to discuss a most serious problem. Some slight dissatisfaction 
with the past school program had been expressed, he said, and the 
Board of Education was almost evenly divided as to what course to 
pursue. The conservative members on the Board advocated a return 
to the old subject-matter curriculum with an added course on ter- 
mites. The radicals wanted to institute an activity program, in the 
hope that the children would decide to build a new school. 

It was while Mr. Benchbottom and Miss Twadell were playing 
tiddlywinks to try to decide their position on this question that 
Mr. Benchbottom made a hole-in-one. 

“How marvelous,’’ said Miss Twadell. 

“You flatter me,” said Mr. Benchbottom. “It was a mere stroke 
of luck.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Twadell. “I really think you are just too 
marvelous.”’ 

“Do you?” said Mr. Benchbottom. And that was when he pro- 
posed. 

A few weeks later they were married and immediately following 
the ceremony they took the trolley out to Mr. Benchbottom’s coun- 
try home. There they lived happily ever after, playing tiddly- 
winks every night and becoming more and more integrated every 
day. 

As for the school and what became of it, and whether the conserv- 
atives or the radicals won, I really can’t tell you, for all this hap- 
pened only a short time ago and it’s much too soon to say anything 
definite. 

But one thing I do know: that if by any chance you don’t believe 
this story, all you have to do is go to Winona, drive down Main 
Street to the River Road, then north four blocks, and on your right, 
just after you pass the brick church, you’ll come upon the ruins of 
the old school still lying there, just as the termites left it. 
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REMEDIAL EFFECTS OF A FREE READING 
PROGRAM 


LENORE LEAR ANDERS’ 


In the fall of 1934 an experiment was started with two special 
ninth-grade English classes. They were composed of students who 
were failures, of students who had low P.L.R.’s (Probable Learning 
Rate), and of students who were maladjusted. It was assumed that, 
with modification, the regular course of study might be used. After 
following the course of study for six weeks it became apparent that 
unless this method were changed the classes would be failures. In 
spite of everything that was done to make the work interesting, the 
pupils were not interested, and many were obviously bored. As they 
especially disliked the books assigned to them to read, it was decided 
to try a plan of free reading. From themes which the students wrote, 
the type of books they enjoyed was ascertained. Many said they did 
not like to read books, and that unless it was necessary they never 
read any. The librarian was asked to assemble books which the 
teacher thought the two classes might enjoy reading. Mystery sto- 
ries, animal stories, western stories, love stories, etc., were placed on 
special tables. The classes were then taken to the library during the 
class period. Each student was permitted to go from table to table 
or to the book shelves, and urged to choose the book which he 
thought he might like. Although an effort was made to help the stu- 
dents find suitable books, no pressure was used to force them to take 
any certain book. As the main object was to get them to read, they 
were at first permitted to use class time for reading. If they disliked 
the book they had taken out, or if they found it too difficult, they 
were sent during class time to the library to find another. 

In order to stimulate interest the teacher sometimes talked to 
them about books, the librarian came in one period and gave a book 
talk, and whenever a pupil had read an unusually interesting book he 
was asked to report on it to the class. For written work each pupil 


* Mrs. Anders is a teacher of English in Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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was required to hand in a report of his book when he had completed 
reading it. Each pupil was expected to find in his book at least ten 
unfamiliar words, to look up the definitions, and to use the words 
correctly in sentences. As another method of arousing interest, a 
chart was made on which was placed each student’s name. When- 
ever a book was reported on, the title of the book was placed under 
the pupil’s name and the squares after it filled in with bright-colored 
crayons, showing just the amount of work completed on the book. 
When the required work was finished, a gold star was placed after the 
title of the book. It is surprising how much interest the students took 
in this chart. 

It was noticed that many pupils came to class carrying trashy 
magazines which they read at every possible chance. In an attempt 
to improve the reading tastes of the boys, back numbers of the Open 
Road for Boys and Boy’s Life were ordered. For the girls, stiff card- 
board folders were made in which were placed wholesome stories 
taken from magazines, such as Good Housekee ping, interesting nature 
stories from nature magazines, and some articles taken from the 
daily newspapers, such as the dog stories by Terhune found in the 
Sunday Plain Dealer. About once every two weeks these magazines 
and folders were taken to class and the pupils permitted to spend the 
period reading them. No one thing which was done during the se- 
mester caused so much pleasure as this did. They would beg for 
“those magazines” to be brought to class. 

At the beginning of the second semester two entirely new ninth- 
grade Z classes were used to carry on the experiment. It was de- 
cided that reading tests should be given to some of the classes in an 
effort to determine the rate of improvement which the free-reading 
classes made in comparision with the rate of improvement in the 
classes following the regular course of study. As a control class for 
the Grade IX A experimental class one of the teacher’s own Grade 
IX A classes was used; as a control class for the Grade IX B experi- 
mental class a Grade IX B group was formed of students taken from 
all the other Grade IX B English classes. As nearly as possible an 
equal number of boys and girls with the same P.L.R.’s as the experi- 
mental group was chosen. The P.L.R.’s of the students were ob- 
tained from their permanent record cards, as at stated intervals all 
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Cleveland students are given group tests such as the National, Otis, 
Philadelphia, or Cleveland, to determine this rating. The term 
“P.L.R.” is used to distinguish this index from a Binet I.Q., and to 
emphasize one of the important phases of intelligence learning rate. 
Its probable error is 5, exactly the same as the Binet I.Q. The me- 
dian P.L.R. of the Grade IX B control class was 83.5, of the experi- 
mental class 84.5; the median of the Grade IX A control class was 
98.0, of the Grade IX A experimental class 96.0. The Grade IX B 
and the Grade IX A control class followed the regular course of 
study. The experimental classes followed the course of study in 
grammar but not in literature. 

In the two experimental groups the work was carried on much as 
it was the preceding semester, with two exceptions. First, definite 
vocabulary drill work was given, and, second, tests to stimulate com- 
prehension were given. Words were selected from the lists of words 
which the students handed in to the teacher and from two Inglis 
word tests. The words were placed upon the board with the defi- 
nitions and also were used correctly in sentences. The pupils were 
not required to learn the spelling of the word, but to use it correctly 
in an original sentence and to give the meaning. Between March 12, 
when the first Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, Form 9, was given, 
and May 23, when the second Thorndike-McCall Test, Form 5, was 
given, the pupils had about one hundred and fifty words. 

After the first reading test was graded, each pupil was called to the 
teacher for a conference. The student was frankly told his reading 
age and his reading grade. An effort was made to find out his tastes 
in reading, and, where a dislike for reading was expressed, the cause 
was sought and suggestions were given for making reading a pleas- 
ure. Each pupil was urged to try to raise his reading grade and was 
told that by so doing he not only would receive more pleasure from 
reading but also would improve in other studies. 

To improve the students’ comprehension some definite drill work 
was given. Books were obtained from the bookroom in which there 
were short selections of prose and poetry. Thirteen selections were 
chosen for drill work, and from ten to twenty questions were made 
out on each assignment. On most of the assignments the students 
were timed for their speed in reading, each student computing his 
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own speed score. After they had read the assigned article, they 
closed their books and the teacher gave them a memory test. Then 
they opened their books and took a comprehension test by using the 
same questions and looking up the definite answers. Each student 
kept his own speed score, his memory test grade, and his comprehen- 
sion test grade. No record of these grades was kept by the teacher 
for grading purposes. 

As a result of these two semesters of experimental work in free 
reading some very definite conclusions have been drawn. Beyond 
any doubt the students are much happier when allowed to choose 
their own books. Any spirit of antagonism and unrest disappears. 
They can generally be led to read many more books than in a regu- 
lar course, and many times will read of their own accord some of the 
books in the regular course of study. 

When the feeling that they are being forced to read is removed, 
the maladjusted students generally respond by ceasing to be hostile 
and by gradually beginning to co-operate. Last semester Joe B. en- 
tered the Grade IX A class three weeks late. He had run away from 
home, and when he was finally brought back by the truant officer, 
he informed the principal that he didn’t care where he was sent, but 
that he wouldn’t stay at Lincoln. Joe did his grammar work in class, 
but he absolutely refused to read any assigned books. All he would 
say was, “I don’t like to read.”’ Joe’s P.L.R. was 112. He had failed 
three times in English, but had never failed in any other subject. 
Joe’s reaction and the reaction of the whole class to the statement 
that Julius Caesar was next on the list of assigned reading was very 
bitter. It was at this point that the change was made in conducting 
the class. Joe, by various means, was led to make out a list of books 
which he thought he might like to read. Gradually, when he found 
out he wasn’t going to be forced to read, and when he was assured 
that if he did his best he would pass, he became adjusted, and al- 
though he never read a great number of books, he did good work and 
went into a regular Grade X B class the second semester. Joe is now 
interested in school and will probably graduate. 

Lottie P. came into the Grade IX B class apparently with the 
avowed intention of causing trouble. It was discovered that she had 
failed in English three times. Her P.L.R. was low, but she became 
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interested in reading and worked very hard. Her whole attitude to- 
ward school changed. At the end of the semester she came to the 
teacher in tears to tell her that she had to go to work to help her 
family. But Lottie reads more and better books than she did! 

On May 23 the second reading test was given. An analysis of the 
results of the two tests shows that some very definite gains in read- 


TABLE I 


GRADE IX B EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CLASSES 




















MEDIAN READING GRADE MEDIAN READING AGE 

DATE } 

. . - — | 
Experi Control Experi | Control 

mental mental | 
March 12, 1935 6.3 6.1 12.5 12.3 
May 23, 1935 Q.2 7.0 I5.1 13.4 

— ee ere } ay ; 
Gain | 2.9 og | 2.6 | 1.1 
TABLE II 


GRADE IX A EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CLASSES 














MEDIAN READING GRADE 
DaTE 
Experi ‘ 
Control 
mental 
March 12, 1935 7.0 | 7.0 
May 23, 1935 i.e | 7.4 
Gain 4.2 | 0.4 
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MEDIAN READING AGE 


| Control 


Experi- 

mental | 

13.4 | 13.4 
15.8 13-9 
2.4 | 0.5 








ing comprehension were made. Tables I and II show the gains that 
were made in the median reading grades and median reading ages in 
the control classes and the experimental classes. The median read- 
ing grade of the Grade IX B control class advanced from 6.1 to 7.1; 
of the Grade IX B experimental class from 6.3 to 9.2. The median 
reading grade of the Grade IX A control class advanced from 7.0 to 
7.4; of the experimental class from 7.9 to 11.2. The differences be- 


tween the experimental and the control groups at the beginning and 
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at the end of the semester have been subjected to statistical analysis, 
and the superiority of the work of both experimental groups has been 
established beyond question. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from these results is that 
when students are permitted a choice in the books they read, they 
not only read more, but they also gain more in comprehension than 
when they are forced to read the traditional classics. While no fig- 
ures are available as to the exact number of books read by the pupils 
of the control groups during the semester, the records of the experi- 
mental groups show that the average number of books read per pupil 
was greater than that required in the regular course of study. 





THE HAND MAY BE A LITTLE CHILD’S' 


ALEXANDER B. LEWIS’ 


Room sor has been transformed into the main offices, editorial 
rooms, and studios of the Exceptional Pictures Corporation, and 
plans have just been completed to write a scenario of George Eliot’s 
realistic social novel based on English village life. 

The board of directors had previously agreed that, from what 
they had heard about the story, it had the necessary requirements 
for a good film. In other words, it illustrated a significant human 
problem which would arouse interest as long as human hearts are 
what they are. The organization of Exceptional Pictures, you must 
understand, is peculiar. Forty individuals as a unit perform all the 
necessary functions of the corporation from the ground up. So each 
felt a responsibility when instructions were issued to report on Mon- 
day with a written statement that he had read carefully and 
analytically the whole of Silas Marner. No one listening in on the 
Monday meeting would have cause to doubt that this reading had 
been accomplished. 

1. The business at hand was the casting of parts. The acting 
chairman for the day called for the names of the principal characters 
in the story. These were written on the blackboard. Nominations 

tA report of a socialized unit of study, “Silas Marner,” with cinematic technique as 
motivation. 


2 Teacher of English at the Central High School, Newark, N.J. Mr. Lewis has con- 
tributed to numerous periodicals, and is co-author of Fundamentals of English Usage. 
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were then ordered to fit the parts. Young people know their Holly- 
wooders. Arguments were brisk for or against these or that actor. 
After discussion a vote was taken in each case. 


Silas Marner....... aoe .Lionel Barrymore 
Eppie..... .Quanita Quigley 
Eppie (as a young woman) .Anne Shirley 
Squire Cass .Edwin Arnold 
Godfrey Cass. .Gene Raymond 
Dunstan Cass George Raft 
Nancy Lammeter .Ann Harding 
Priscilla Lammeter .Patsy Kelly 
Dolly Winthrop. . . Pauline Lord 
Molly Farren.... .Bette Davis 
Aaron Winthrop. . Spanky McFarlane 
Aaron (as a young man) .Tom Brown 

Mr. Macey. . Lewis Stone 

Jem Rodney .Charles Ruggles 


(Three days after the class had agreed on Lionel Barrymore, the 
press carried the announcement that M.G.M. had cast him in the 
part also.) 

2. Now it was about time for the research department to get busy. 
Facts about George Eliot, England at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, coins, manor system, spinning, churches, superstitions, manu- 
facturing communities, rural communities, stage coaches, education, 
travel, dress, etc., had to be dug up. Fifty books covering these 
points were obtained, and several days were spent in free reading 
and recording of facts. Oral reports were made covering the setting 
of the story, etc. 

3. Now we may as well be frank. This was Exceptional’s first 
picture. Most of the editorial staff had never even seen a formal 
scenario! Fortunately a model was at hand. A shooting script of 
The Crusades was taken apart and circulated. From this study an 
idea of acceptable procedure was developed. 

4. What to shoot? Conferences were now necessary. The out- 
come was the selection of the following episodes: 

a) Lantern Yard e) Party at the Red House 
b) Raveloe f) Molly’s revenge 

c) Interweaving of Marner with Cass plot g) Eppie comes to Silas 

d) Rainbow Inn a) Raveloe fifteen years later 
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The episodes were taken up in order. Suggestions as to the nature 
and value of the “shots” were made. The sequence director had a 
busy time. Directions had been given for each to re-read the story 
and to come prepared with ideas on sequences. It was urged that 
the selection be made on the basis of value to the plot, to character 
revelation, to setting. Little emphasis or instruction was needed at 
this point. These tenth-graders, although not familiar with the 
creative technique of scenario writing, have been observers of a 
hundred or more films. Instinctively they realized that the incident 
of Molly’s death was necessary to the plot, that the incident of 
the brown jug, although not contributing to the plot, revealed char- 
acter, that the group assembled at the Rainbow gave a picture 
needed of village life and thought. The text was combed, and 
unerringly the finger was placed on the spots that had appeal, that 
were freighted with human interest. Do people in real life seek to 
evade the consequences of their acts? Is it fatal to one’s mental and 
spiritual development to lose contact with humanity? Is the average 
person often forced to grope for faith in the midst of the obvious 
cruelties and injustices of life? Is the influence of one character on 
another true to life? What were the motives which caused Dun- 
stan’s theft, Godfrey’s vacillation, Nancy’s unwillingness to adopt a 
child? Were the incidents of Molly’s death and Marner’s cataleptic 
fit too obvious; or had we been prepared for them by skilful fore- 
shadowing? Should the camera show Dunstan’s tumbling into the 
pits? Is money necessary to happiness? These questions and many 
more came up and were warmly discussed. 

As a guidepost the group kept in mind two facts. First, Dolly’s 
declaration of faith: ‘All we’ve got to do is to trusten, Master 
Marner, to do the right thing as fur as we know and to trusten.” 
And, second, George Eliot’s own statement: “I intended ‘Silas 
Marner’ to set in strong light the remedial influences of purely 
human relationships.” 

Eighty-five shots were finally accepted and recorded by all as the 
groundwork for the pictorial telling of the story. Each was required 
to hand in a completed statement telling why he accepted or rejected 
these shots. 
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5. The next step was to read the novel again and select from the 
text dialogue and sound to accompany the shots; rephrasing and 
paraphrasing of the original were permitted. As these statements 
are being prepared, let’s look over a few shoulders and note results. 
Keep in mind that fiction study has to do with the mastery of the 
elementary technique of the story, a consideration of the character 
traits evolved, and at least a partial understanding of the philosophy 
of life involved in the outcome. Further remember, that we are 
interested in using literature as a stimulant for the pupil’s moral, 
emotional, and imaginative growth; in using literature as a socializ- 
ing power broadening the outlook on life; finally, in using literature 
to encourage habits of free and independent reading along lines of 
individual interest and enjoyment. 

1. Trick Title—Lantern Yard, 1750. [This is good—it will give time and 

setting.| 

13. Drawing of lots. [Very dramatic because it shows Silas’ loss of faith and 
gives reason for leaving Lantern Yard.] 

18. Entering Raveloe. [This should not be omitted. We could show Silas with 
clothes slung over his back, walking wearily into the village.] 

20. Working at home. [Good! It shows Silas working late into the night in 
order to get money, for his hoard-money is now his God.] 

24. Affection for brown jug. [This would be very good to show that Silas still 
has affection left for other things besides gold.] 

57. Silas’ illusion. [Very interesting. Silas finds not gold, but Eppie. A hand 
was to be placed in his, to lead him from destruction.] 

60. Godfrey’s reaction to Molly’s death. [This shows Godfrey’s character. 

He is relieved to know that his wife is dead.] 

72. Nancy and Godfrey visit Silas. [Good! Eppie refuses to go and live with 
them. “Thank ye, ma’am, and Thank you, sir,’’ etc.] 


6. A selected committee worked over the class papers and sub- 
mitted the final scenario. Lights! Action! Camera! 

7. Will Exceptional Pictures produce? Hardly, now that M.G.M. 
has taken its leading man! But the group has had the creative fun. 
Who was it said that Silas Marner was an incrusted tradition? In 
working this out the class became co-creators with a great novelist, 
and all the finer instincts of their maturing natures were aroused and 
challenged. The teaching of Silas Marner can be viable! 

























CONQUERING THE HOSTILITY TO BOOKS 
KATHERINE E. ARNDT’ 


The course of study called for two or three books, to be chosen 
from the school book list, which were to be read and reported on. 
This seemed a reasonable assignment, and the teacher designated 
three days scattered throughout the term on which book “reports” 
were to be written in class. Nothing else was said; each student had 
his book list; there was one posted on the library bulletin board; they 
had been apprised of the days on which the reports would be written, 
and so the teacher naively dismissed the matter from her mind. A 
few days before the first report was due, she reminded them that on 
Friday book reports on outside reading would be written in class. 
Ensuing scene: several groans, looks of surprise as this novel piece 
of information greeted virgin ears, a crackling of notebook paper as 
some of the more alert students hastily turned to the book list (to 
see, no doubt, if there was not some book they had already read and 
could use now), murmurs of ‘‘Wyn’t cha tell us?” “How kin we read 
a book in three days?” “Kin we use magazine stories?” No need to 
go any farther. On Friday the book reports (all of which followed a 
very definite pattern, author, title, setting, etc.) were a total failure. 

After several such dénouements, it became apparent that there 
would be very little if any improvement in the situation; book re- 
ports were copied from students of other classes; they were based on 
motion pictures—even though the practice of using a book which had 
been made into a picture was sternly frowned on—they were handed 
around perennially. Where these faults were not the case, the con- 
tents of the reports were devasting even to the hardiest of teachers. 
Titles and authors very often did not match; the summaries of the 
stories were involved and very confusing; opinions were limited to 
the I-liked-the-story-very-much variety. So the thing went from bad 
to worse with the teacher and the class as distant as the poles over 
this matter of “her and her ol’ reading!” 


* Miss Arndt is head of the English department at Amundsen High School, Chicago, 
Ill., and a former contributor to the English Journal. 
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And then the absurdity of the whole situation came upon her. 
The idea of attempting to make children read books as they take 
pills—at given intervals because they are supposed to be good for 
you! She saw that she loved books because she knew them, because 
she had seldom been without one; it came to her slowly that to many 
boys and girls books, excepting textbooks, were as strange as the 
Chinese alphabet and every bit as terrifying. She saw that if she was 
to succeed in getting students to love books she must make them 
familiar friends. But this would take time, and where was she to 
find the time in an already crowded curriculum? Fortunately the 
principal, who was very wise and farseeing, agreed with her theories, 
and so the free reading program became an actuality. 

The room in which most of the classes met was made as attractive 
as possible. One row of seats was removed, a large bulletin board was 
put up at the rear of the room, and a map and a globe were added for 
the benefit of travel-book enthusiasts. A magazine table (Scribner’s, 
Reader’s Digest, Scholastic, New York Herald Book Supplement, etc.), 
a small open bookshelf, and several plants completed the arrange- 
ments. 

The course of study for the tenth grade called for the reading of 
Silas Marner. This offered an excellent opportunity for launching 
the program. Because the students knew that Silas was inevitable, 
they accepted the assignment stoically, but they were somewhat sur- 
prised when they were told to read the story as fast as possible. 

‘““May we have the questions for the first three chapters now, so 
we'll have some idea of what to remember?” asked Jane. 

“What questions?” parried the teacher. 

“‘Why—the questions—the things about the story we’re supposed 
to know,” explained Jane, patiently. 

The teacher looked around helplessly. ‘But I’ve read the story, 
and I—didn’t find anything to ask questions about. I read it, and 
enjoyed it, and I thought that was all one had to do with a story.”’ 
The class looked stunned; here, indeed, was a queer specimen—a 
teacher who had no questions to ask. 

“You mean we should just read it?—no questions to answer, or 
words to look up or—or anything?” inquired one boy. 
“Why, yes.” The teacher was proceeding cautiously. 
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“Well, if we don’t have any questions to follow or anything, how 
can we pass the exam.?” 

This was the crux of the whole matter: How can we pass the ex- 
am.? One read books—novels, poetry, dramas, textbooks—not be- 
cause one enjoyed them or found the facts which they presented sig- 
nificant, but solely for the purpose of passing the exam. Further- 
more, any teacher who expected students to read a book for any 
other purpose was obviously demented, as the next question indi- 
cated. 

“How do you know we'll read the book?” 

“Well, for one thing, we'll read a great deal of it right here in 
class.” The teacher had decided that the one way to be sure that 
students saw books, handled books, and read them was to have much 
of the reading done in class; so three class periods were devoted to 
Silas Marner. Practically all the first day was spent in introducing 
and discussing the book, but during the next two days the students 
read the entire period, while the teacher passed around the room 
seeking to aid and interest the restless ones. The fourth day was 
given over to a discussion of the story (most of the class had finished 
it by this time), and on the fifth day the teacher began the free read- 
ing program by bringing to class fifteen books of various types from 
the school library. 

The whole period was spent in talking about books; the teacher 
mentioned some of her favorites, The Forsyte Saga, The Green Bay 
Tree, Ethan Frome, Looking Backwards. She read a part of the books 
she had with her and passed them around to the class. Some of the 
students retaliated by telling about their best-loved stories; and 
finally at the end of the period the teacher asked if the class would 
not like to bring a book to read for the next class period. Most of the 
students agreed, although the enthusiasm was not pronounced; and, 
indeed, why should they not be wary? Had they not always been 
tested on books, or had to outline the plot, or characterize some one? 
Why should this be any different? The teacher was somewhat dis- 
couraged at the cool reception of her suggestion; she had expected 
them to “emote’’ joy and interest at the prospect, but she reminded 
herself that life was very often indifferent to our most cherished 
designs, and the best thing to do was to change thought not by 
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words but by action. She said nothing further, but procured fifteen 
more books from the library (for those students who would be most 
slow in responding) of the Zane Grey and Richard Halliburton type, 
and thus the thing began. 

At this point the reader is no doubt wondering whether or not the 
class read every day. Obviously no English class would have time 
for this. This was, as the reader will recall, an attempt to stimulate 
outside reading, so as time went on less and less time was given to 
reading, although always at least one day a week was devoted to 
reading in class. But other things were being undertaken at the 
same time, such as the reading of Julius Caesar, written work, and 
the usual activities which engage the attention of any English class. 

About once a month a couple of class periods were given over to 
an informal discussion of the books the students were reading. This 
proved not only an excellent means of stimulating interest in books 
but also gave fine experience in conversation and repartee. It 
brought a real glow of pleasure to hear a student call out to another 
as he finished his comment on a book, ‘“‘What did you say the name 
of that book was?” 

No book reports were ever required unless the student wished to 
make one, in which case he was urged to make a book review and 
not a book report. Of course the class followed the reviews in the 
daily papers, magazines, and the book section of the New York 
Herald, so they were beginning to understand the difference. Books 
were recorded, however, under the student’s name in a file box, in 
which record the title of the story, the author, and a personal com- 
ment was given. These served not only as a record of reading done 
but also as a means for others to find books which might appeal to 
them. 

The activities and results of this program of free reading ranged, 
one might say, from the ridiculous to the sublime. There was 
James, who read all the time regardless of whether the rest of the 
class was engaged in written work, Julius Caesar, or discussion. 
Moreover, he read with the abandon of a drug addict, oblivious to 
classmates or teacher. Upon being approached for more co-opera- 
tion, he replied with eyes shining, “But I never knew there were 
such books! You see, I never really read a book before!’ Then 
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there were Muriel and Marie who, early in the term, chanced to 
read a book on marionettes and immediately begged to be permitted 
to work on a puppet show. They read puppets, saw puppets, and 
dreamed puppets. With the help of several others in the class they 
constructed a stage, made furniture, puppets, etc., and during the 
last week of the term royally entertained the school with The Flower 
Shop. Wayne discovered his interest lay in the Middle Ages, and as 
a result he read everything he could get his hands on which pertained 
to that period—the novels of Scott, the biographies of Harold Lamb, 
and others of which the teacher had no knowledge. Alma, who had 
always seemed rather slow, developed an insatiable appetite for John 
Galsworthy. Many of the students discovered the vicarious thrills 
offered in travel-books and devoured one after another. 

The cynic will say “How do you know that the boy really read 
Genghis Khan or the girl, A Modern Comedy?” And the teacher will 
answer, “I know because I have seen them take their seats at the 
beginning of a class period, open these same books and never take 
eyes off the contents until the bell tore them from the palaces of Asia 
and the affairs of the Forsytes to the prosaic halls of high school. I 
know because my faith in adolescents is strong in the conviction that 
underhanded ways are foreign to their natures, and that they resort 
to them only under pressure.”’ 
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YOUR FIRST CLASS IN ORAL EXPRESSION 


Once it was “elocution,”’ and your aims were very definite: to produce 
young male orators who could declaim the “Gettysburg Address” in 
clarion tones; and to teach the girls how to flutter through ““The Wreck 
of the Hesperus” with graceful gestures expressing the multitudinous 
emotions in the manual, from “‘accord”’ to ‘‘zeal.” 

To attain these desirable ends the class in elocution, fifty strong, would 
probably start by bellowing in unison, “Roll on! thou deep and dark blue 
ocean! Roll!” or “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.” There 
was much to be said in favor of this wholesale method, even though it was 
not dignified with the name of “choral verse-speaking” in those days. 

Now it is “oral expression,’ and your aims will probably be these two: 
to substitute self-confidence for self-consciousness; and to develop a clear, 
pleasing voice. There will be the ever present third objective of producing 
hopeful talent for school assemblies or dramatics, but you will not need 
to worry about that until later. 

If you are to meet your class only once a week, you have the problem 
of making a concentrated attack on oral expression at the first meeting. 
The textbooks offer a variety of approach, ranging from the physiological 
to the casual talk on the advantages of a good voice. For a beginning 
lesson the latter is rather vague. 

With a high-school group the physiological method, too, has its dan- 
gers. Eager youngsters, hopeful of becoming one of the stars of their Sen- 
ior play, Smilin’ Through, and having an epiglottis thrust down their 
throats! Save the little model of a cross-section of the vocal apparatus 
until later. Do not bother to talk about organ pumps and air. Very few 
of your pupils have met an organ except over the radio. 

You must teach them something about proper breathing, of course, 
but it is best done at first stripped of as much technical clutter as possible. 
Explain that the air must be packed into the lungs to get a proper reserve 
and to produce agreeable vowel sounds. There must be no puffing or 
energetic lifting of the shoulders; the place to store air is the bottom of 
the lungs, not the top. Demonstrate for them, and then let them experi- 
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ment, standing, with their hands held at their sides, above their waist 
lines, to feel the necessary expansion. If you must mention the diaphragm, 
call it the floor of the lungs, but not, please, an umbrella-shaped mem- 
brane that separates the lung cavity from the abdominal region. Save 
that revelation until another day. 

For practice in vocalizing on a deep breath, use these two simple exer- 
cises: saying “who” on one long breath; and then “who-who-who”’ on 
one breath. The latter exercise is to show control of air reserve by using 
only one-third of the supply for each “‘who.” Explain that the word 
“who” is used for this practice because, with that particular word, the 
voice is placed correctly, as though it were being blown from the lips, 
with none of the sound kept back in the throat. 

In the second part of your lesson, an informal attack may be made on 
the way to have a flexible throat and mouth. If the pupils all yawn— 
politely, with hand over mouth—they can feel what happens in the throat, 
the sensation of a trapdoor opening to permit more air to come through. 
Then they can combine that wide throat opening with wide mouth open- 
ing, by trying to say “father” with the lips open wide enough to place 
two finger tips, held together one above the other, between the teeth 
without touching the latter. The class will probably all have seen Grace 
Moore or Jeanette MacDonald singing “ah” with a mouth and throat 
similarly flexible and open. 

The next step is to make the pupils vowel conscious. The vowels pro- 
duce the musical sounds in our voice; the consonants are to be only crisp, 
precise attendants of the more glamorous “ah’s”’ and “‘oh’s.”’ This is the 
place for a brief mention of the fact, to be given in more detail later, that 
some vowels lead double lives: that an 7 isn’t always just a simple 7, but 
as in “life” is really Ja-ife; while an ow isn’t just a mere ou, but as in 
“thou” is tha-ou. In other words, the two-finger-width father-sound is 
quite indispensable in dealing with vowels. 

For unison practice on all three of the principles considered so far, try 
the old favorite sentence, “Who would know aught of high art must learn 
and then take his ease.”’ Tradition has it that this sentence was devised 
by a Hollywood voice teacher to help a famous actor make a successful 
transition from silent to talking pictures. The advantages of the sentence 
are that it offers variety of vowel sounds and that it may be said on one 
deep breath. Have the pupils devise sentences of their own with as many 
vowels as possible. Here is one: “Who would know how to tell awful 
tales of crime must learn the art of Poe.” An interesting exercise is the 
quick recitation of only the vowel sounds in these practice sentences. 
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This is quite enough for the first lesson. Let the pupils know that your 
aims for the whole course are two: the elimination of all trace of self- 
consciousness and the development of a good speaking voice. The three 
points you have stressed in this first lesson are the simplest principles of 
proper breathing, of open throat and mouth movement, and of the im- 


portance of vowels. 
Hore H. Movutton 
DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE AIR 


As a gesture toward keeping up with the times and at least attempting 
to be conversant with this streamlined generation, I decided to initiate a 
radio project. For two months my advanced Juniors were asked to note 
all literary allusions heard over the air. I wished them to listen to pro- 
grams definitely characterized as literary, such as those of Leslie Howard 
and Lionel Barrymore. I desired still more earnestly for them to glean 
the rather subtle references such as Shakespearean lines, quotations from 
famous poems, essays, and short stories, titular comparisons, and idea- 
tional content. 

I suggested that my students send to foreign radio stations for litera- 
ture, collect pictures, make artistic contributions of their own—in fact, 
I tried to suggest a wide variety of ways that would provide for each and 
every individual difference represented by the members of my three 
classes. 

For weeks I was greeted almost daily with the question, “Is this pro- 
gram literary?” Just when I had arrived at the thoroughly self-righteous 
stage of feeling certain that the community in general and the parents in 
particular owed me a very special vote of thanks for keeping their adoles- 
cents at home nights, one of my girls informed me that her father wished 
she would not remain at home so constantly. Evidently he wished to 
listen to programs which had a different flavor than the ones I had pre- 
scribed. Later I found that Marjorie had been refusing dates with an 
R.O.T.C. captain, and father had certainly been justified in his deduc- 
tions. However, whatever prestige my slightly ambitious program lost 
was more than compensated by the fact that a boy solemnly declared that 
he had engaged his mother to listen for him while he was at class. 

Letters were sent to broadcasting companies in Canada, England, 
Italy, and Spain. Interesting material was received and delightedly ex- 
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claimed over. Clever covers for notebooks, unusual formats, magazine 
pictures of radio artists, autographed photographs, sketches of celebrities, 
pictures of sound effects in action, log annotations, CBS and NBC edu- 
cational booklets kept enthusiasm high. Secretly or openly each student 
worked seriously but nevertheless joyously. 

As the period devoted to the project progressed, I tumbled to the fact 
that my assignment had been designed and created in a purely intellectual 
atmosphere. I could supposedly listen to programs and spot at least a 
fair portion of the allusions. In my zeal I wanted my students to be not 
only intellectually alert but also artistically creative. Such a combination 
is quite beyond me. But then English teachers have very frequently been 
accused of great expectations not adequately backed up by actual realiza- 
tion. 

Gradually I worked up to the point of anticipatory gratefulness. I 
should be more than happy to accept any offering which showed con- 
secutive and sustained air-mindedness. 

The results were varied—highly individual in conception and produc- 
tion. Those thoroughly characteristic of certain students I treasured. We 
left the project with the wish that it might prove to be the first round of a 
ladder with literary appreciation and creative effort as its goals. 

HELEN Durr 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





MOTIVATED EXPRESSION IN ENGLISH 


Why is the work of composition so distasteful to the adolescent child? 
Perhaps we have gone about our business too laboriously, too artificially, 
and with too little consideration of the powers and interests which grow 
naturally out of the child’s daily life. He is a self-active, self-expressive 
being. Why not let composition grow out of the stimuli of his experience 
and environment, out of his literature and his learning? An adolescent 
youth likes to talk about something he really does or plans, what he 
knows and dreams about. 

Expression then becomes the art of putting ideas to work. The impor- 
tance of speech and the desire to improve it mean personal development 
and achievement. It is the completion of a process of stimulation and 
response, self-mastery through self-activity. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I began my project plan in Eng- 
lish as a motivation for oral and written composition. I shall describe 
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briefly a plan which resulted in work far superior to anything I have yet 
tried although the ‘‘machinery” certainly needs further perfecting. 

The assignment is given three weeks in advance. First we read, discuss, 
dramatize, and report on stories which relate to a particular unit in 
literature. A background is developed which stimulates the pupils to crea- 
tive activity. I never say, “You must hand in a project,” but rather, 
“You may, if you care to, make a piece of construction work or an illus- 
trated booklet, as a leisure-time activity, on any subject or story which 
interests you.”’ Pupils talk about their projects, ask questions, re-read 
the stories—in fact, enjoy and really live the events of history, and have 
many interesting experiences together. 

One day (which I call “Project Day’’) everybody is invited to bring in 
his first draft, and anything he wishes to work on, with a supervised study 
plan in progress. I have a group which checks spelling, others which talk 
about color schemes, organization, do research work, or talk to me about 
any difficulties which present themselves. This is the laboratory period. 
We work together, learn, and apply basic principles of expression work. 

To insure correction of errors I then suggest that each child type or 
write his booklet—designed and assembled to the best of his ability. The 
student is then left free to work out original ideas as fast or as slowly as 
he wishes. Student opinion is expressed in class discussions on such sub- 
jects as honesty in home work, plagiarism, responsibility, carping criticism, 
and joy in sharing experiences. 

One boy who had taken a trip through the West made an illustrated 
booklet on Yellowstone. He combined his research work with his personal 
experience, which vitalized his school work to such an extent that his 
mother mentioned to me at a later date that he had contributed interest- 
ing information to a living-room conversation by telling about the history 
of the park which he had learned from making his booklet. As conversa- 
tional English is a phase in this experience curriculum at the present time, 
the child must acquire ideas and desire to express them not only in the 
classroom but in daily life-situations. 

This project plan furnishes many possibilities for discussions. A rock 
garden made by one boy motivated conversational English on “decorative 
planting,” which terminated with not only acquisition of knowledge but 
a friendly and pleasant exchange of ideas. 

Booklets on individual interests, seasons of the year, and interpretation 
of stories—all an outgrowth of vicarious experiences combined with per- 
sonal experiences—prove the theory that mental growth is founded on 
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the principle of stimulus and response. This type of illustrated booklet 
creates within the pupil a desire to express himself effectively, teaches 
him to write correctly, organize readily, and apply this knowledge to 
future written work with a greater degree of maturity. The pictures used 
in each booklet must serve a purpose and be placed in order of importance 
either chronologically or with emphasis upon interest. They must never 
appear in “‘scrapbook”’ style. This has caused much criticism, and rightly 
so, regarding so-called creative work. Each picture used should motivate 
expression. (Sentence mastery comes through having something vital to 
write about.) In final form these project booklets were very attractive, 
with elaborate covers and beautiful pictures. Several students showed 
great originality and intense interest and pride in their books. 

As the creative work made by members of the class was brought in, we 
assembled it, and finally had an exhibit which all of us enjoyed. Each 
pupil seemed to benefit by observing one another’s handiwork. 

With the present meager facilities very little construction work can be 
done satisfactorily in the classroom. It must be done at home, as the 
actual construction requiring tools does not tie up specifically with daily 
lesson plans. Its function is much more purposeful as a leisure-time activ- 
ity, providing a means of closer correlation between pupil experiences 
within the classroom and their experiences outside the classroom. Chil- 
dren need to know how to occupy their time out of school. This eliminates 
so much emotional reaction from social events and movies. 

Another motivation for project work is its excellent correlation with 
oral expression. “Explanation and Reports” is a unit in which the child 
is taught basic principles of exposition by application in this case, to his 
own individual piece of work. Even if his work is crude, it has been pur- 
poseful activity and not show-work made for display. Many a timid child 
has turned out a very interesting piece of work which has “‘put him on 
the map” as far as his classmates are concerned. Children who are taught 
to be skilful with their hands often find this fortunate in time of need or 
in later years in following a hobby or vocation. A crippled boy, disabled 
because of a serious accident, is now making excellent miniature ships by 
sitting up in bed and applying deft, skilful fingers to small pieces of wood. 
These are sold in a gift shop which pays him an attractive profit. 

In my own classes boys and girls have been stimulated almost beyond 
belief by this project plan. They are beginning to read a greater number 
of library books and are taking a new interest in poetry. They are really 
seeing the characters in books come to life as jolly companions and not 
just dry old book characters. Where else can you find motivation for the 
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curiosity and inquiring mind of the adolescent than to let him interpret 
his stories by the utilization of group activities? They form a sort of ring 
around the day’s studies, fill up his leisure time, and take up the slack 
in youthful energy. 
Bess F. HuME 
JoserH BINGHAM JUNIOR Hi1GH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





THAT ANY MAY SPEAK; THAT ALL MAY HEAR 


Our school has found that a general assembly presents two chief prob- 
lems: (1) giving something which will prove interesting to the student 
body and (2) providing a program which all may hear. Different intelli- 
gences with their varying interests make a universal appeal difficult, but 
inability to hear the speaker in talk or announcement has caused a large 
share of restlessness and inattention. 

One of the real handicaps which the program chairman must face is 
that of the amateur’s inability to communicate his ideas—though stimu- 
lating and well expressed—to large groups; and even the experienced 
lecturer may be disappointing in this respect. 

However, the chief concern is for the program which originates in our 
own classes or in club groups. In an English class the offering of many 
and varied socially stimulating opportunities for every student to express 
his thoughts with confidence is the goal sought by the teacher or leader. 
A chief difficulty is that he must put forth as much effort to make himself 
heard as to present his ideas in an acceptable manner to his fellows. 

Our auditorium seats over thirteen hundred, and we have approximate- 
ly eight hundred students. It is necessary for a speaker to be heard both 
by the Freshmen in the balcony and by the Seniors seated directly in 
front of the platform. 

Only one of the students participating in our Mark Twain program had 
had any special training in public speaking. Their teacher faced the same 
problem. Her voice was low-pitched, and any effective effort of hers to 
communicate to the entire audience would result in a strained recital. 
Nevertheless, she realized that the program needed an introductory talk 
by an adult and that she seemed the logical one to meet this need. 

We brought our problem to the instructor in electricity whose class 
has installed the public-address system for which our building was wired 
when it was constructed. He had in the shop a microphone which he 
wanted to test in the auditorium. The equipment was set up on the stage, 
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and those who were to talk or make announcements tried out until each 
of us knew at what distance he should stand from the microphone and 
the correct level. 

The program proved to be rather long, but it was a marked success. 
There was little restlessness and every speaker’s voice carried into the 
remote corners of the balcony. The untrained speakers, as well as the 
more experienced, could communicate to the audience. Co-ordination of 
science and English work had made our program possible—a practical 
example of integration. 

Analyzing what we had done, we saw that 
a school program centering upon pupils’ dynamic experiences of work and play, 
of joy and sorrow, will put an end to dissociation of the practical from the theo- 
retical elements of personality and prevent the splitting up of intellectual life 
into virtually repellant fragments. It will provide the opportunity to see (and 
live) life as a whole." 

Since 1929, when the first public-address amplifier was installed in our 
school, there have been successive developments in our system with in- 
creasing services to both school and community. In the classroom we 
now hear office announcements, phonograph records, and programs over 
radio networks, such as current events, presidential messages, and Stand- 
ard Symphony concerts. Very recently we enjoyed the story of Geraint 
on the American School of the Air. 

At football games two amplifiers and eight heavy-duty speakers have 
brought announcements of moves made by players and teams so clearly 
that they can be heard not only by those in the grandstand but by non- 
attendants in homes half a block distant from the field. 

Tucked away in an old Ford car, our school has two amplifiers and 
three speakers which make possible announcements at public gatherings, 
such as May Day festivals, baseball games, merchants’ association pro- 
grams, and Memorial Day exercises. 

At least one high school? has added a dual-channel radio and public- 
address system, making service so flexible that some classes may have 
radio announcements while groups in other classrooms are enjoying music 
from phonograph records. A California high school has many of its assem- 
blies and rallies in an auditorium situated in an open court. 

Most teachers are reticent about speaking in large formal gatherings, 
often because they realize the inadequacy of their voices. As a result they 

* National Council of Teachers of English, An Experience Curriculum in English 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935), pp. 10, 11, and 14. 

2 Rye High School, Rye, New York. 3 Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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are often led by colleagues who can drown out their more sparingly gifted 
associates by mere volume. To those with weak or low-pitched voices the 
microphone gives an assurance. 

Students whom we may consider “‘noisy”’ are likely to be hesitant about 
speaking, even informally, to a group of their classmates. It is also fre- 
quently true that students, especially those in large high schools, do not 
get to know their classmates well. Whatever associations they have may 
be broken at the end of a quarter or of a semester, and even in classes 
made up, for the most part, of those who have gone through several or 
all the elementary grades together, there is often hesitancy in speaking. 
The microphone is an asset to an experience curriculum; with informal 
practice in small groups, and the student’s own confidence in his ability 
to make his audience hear what he says, the assurance necessary for him 
to face hundreds of people as a speaker is possible. An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English points out: 

The art of communication can be mastered only through experience in 
actual, normal communication, and mere practice in speaking and writing is 
valueless unless it arises directly from real communication and issues promptly 
in further communication. When pupils, for example, are preparing an assembly 
program, they see the need of good voices, clear-cut enunciation, accurate pro- 
nunciation, and correct usage, and are ready for some related habit-forming 
drill.4 


If, in addition to the classroom experience in preparation for a more 
general presentation of that life-situation before the school assembly, 
Mr. and Miss Average Student may be sure of their being heard, they 
will approach the occasion primarily interested in the matter they have 


to communicate.s 
BERTHA R. McCati_um 
TurRLock UNIon HicH SCHOOL 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 





A MOCK BANQUET 


For an animated lesson in oral composition let us suggest a mock ban- 
quet. Just recently we tried such an affair with amazingly gratifying re- 
sults. We “played like” it was a banquet, emphasizing the social side only 

oP, 23. 

5 Readers interested in the design of the address system discussed above may secure 


additional information by communicating with Mr. John H. Pitman, Vice-Principal, 
High School, Turlock, Calif. 
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with one half of the pupils representing hosts and the other half honor 
guests. The hosts, in brief speeches, introduced the visitors, who in turn 
responded with talks appropriate to the characters represented. 

The visitors portrayed were well-known characters, even to those 
eighth-grade youngsters. They were drawn from local and wider fields. 
Some of them the class knew personally as Scout leaders, principals of 
former schools, and chapel speakers; others they had read or heard about. 
Nor did we spare history. We delved back into the centuries and selected 
some of the outstanding men and women of whom it would be easy to 
recount interesting facts. 

The parts were assigned by the teacher a few days before the auspicious 
occasion. | had put much thought into the casting of those characters. 

One little girl whose parents hailed from Jellico, Tennessee, the home 
of Grace Moore, was given the part of that celebrated lady. One devotee 
of big-league baseball was to represent Babe Ruth, and how the eyes of 
the president of the school airplane club did shine when he was assigned 
the part of Charles A. Lindbergh! Of course Mrs. Lindbergh came along 
with her distinguished husband. One lively Girl Scout was to represent 
Juliette Lowe. A historically minded youth was Christopher Columbus. 
One scion of a D.A.R. played the part of that doughty old pioneer, Daniel 
Boone, whose famous trail passed near the school. The son of the town 
statesman was assigned the part of President Roosevelt, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Other characters represented were Irvin S. Cobb, Lowell Thomas, 
Charles Dickens, Cleopatra—and didn’t the lovely little class flapper fit 
in here!—and Louisa May Alcott, Longfellow, Mary Pickford, John 
Sevier, and “‘Bonny Kate”’ Sevier. Such a glittering array of celebrities as 
would have astounded the most ambitious member of any chamber of 
commerce were gathered together for the momentous occasion. 

And then there were the children’s favorite characters from literature. 
Ichabod Crane told the truth about his wild ride that spooky night. Rip 
Van Winkle defended his twenty-year absence from home, and Evangeline 
declared that her long search was justified. Jo Marsh stepped from the 
pages of literature to declare that she was pleased with Katherine Hep- 
burn’s interpretation of her vivacious self. Tom Sawyer and David Cop- 
perfield were glad that the children were still reading about them and that 
they had seen them in the movies. 

(If you should decide to try this plan, just give your imagination free 
rein in assigning these parts.) 

As nearly as possible each child was expected to make his talk worthy 
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of the character represented. The hosts, or introducers, just remained 
themselves, shining in the aura of the illustrious characters they were 
introducing, but introductory lines were to be in keeping with the indi- 
vidual presented. 

And how those boys and girls did work on their parts! The history 
teacher was pleased with the way in which they became interested in his- 
torical characters. The librarian remarked that they had become unusu- 
ally interested in the resources of her domain. 

They were to try to get ideas also from life-situations. They were to 
listen a bit more carefully to the introductions and responses of guest 
speakers at the general assembly periods, Scout councils, and other meet- 
ings that they might attend. 

For the introductory speeches this outline was suggested but not re- 
quired: the occasion, the speaker, highlights of his achievements, and 
presentation of the speaker. 

The lesson proved the most enjoyable assignment of the term. The 
young participants saw its value, too, as practically all of them belonged 
to some school club or other young people’s organization at which visitors 
were introduced and responses given. Some had even been visitors and 
heard the chairman say of them: “I am sure he has a message for us, and 
it is with pleasure that I present him now.” And then it was a thrill to 
imagine themselves as the high personages that they represented. 


CAROLYN MILLER 
Jounson Crty Junror HiGH ScHOOL 
Jounson City, TENNESSEE 





LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF THE SCHOOL PAPER 


The school paper Highlights is at present one of the most important 
activities in school. The community of teachers and students is voluble 
in testimony to that importance. Early last fall, however, the situation 
was different. Little enthusiasm greeted our two-column mimeographed 
sheet that was distributed free of charge. Today our four-column, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and neatly printed paper is figuratively devoured at 
the rate of five cents per copy. 

The difficulty of financing, in a high school that numbers only about 
two hundred and fifty students, a school paper that could be printed in 
regular newspaper style accounted for the existence of the mimeographed 
sheet. But a mimeographed sheet is not a newspaper. It does not look 
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like a newspaper. The preparation of a mimeographed sheet does not 
approximate closely enough real newspaper situations. It was unsatisfy- 
ing to the staff that published it as well as to the community it served. 
Students crave the real-life situation. 

Determined to have a real newspaper, the staff explored the possi- 
bilities. The financial difficulty seemed insurmountable. The usual cost 
of a printed paper is moderately thirty-five dollars, even for only two 
hundred and fifty copies. The cost could not be covered by the most 
wishful financial surmises. Sales to the entire student body and advertis- 
ing revenue conditioned by the limited circulation of the paper would 
certainly mean a weekly deficit. The quest for a printed paper seemed 
hopeless—until photo-reprint was found! 

By using the photo-reprint process a four-page weekly paper is pub- 
lished at a cost of about twelve dollars per week. We need count on sales 
to only half the student body, at the rate of five cents per copy. A half- 
dozen advertisements at very moderate rates provide a revenue of about 
six dollars per week. The paper is more than self-supporting; it shows a 
profit, and has not failed to do so since its first appearance months ago. 

The rich and diverse newspaper experiences inherent in the present 
Highlights process, the low cost of which has enabled us to publish a real 
school paper, are serving to stimulate our staff into a whole-hearted appli- 
cation to a self-satisfying and socially worthy purpose. The infinite jour- 
nalistic possibilities are a challenge to the resourcefulness of the students. 

Highlights offers the usual high-school newspaper experiences—with 
one major addition. Ordinarily the work in the school ends as the galleys 
are sent back to the printer with the dummy that designates the layout. 
The printer has set up the type. Now he proceeds to compose the page 
in the forms, making last-minute adjustments on his own initiative. But 
with the photo-reprint process, “typesetting” and the final composition 
of the page are performed by the students. The results of the students’ 
efforts are sent to a photographer, not to a printer. The photostat and 
subsequent reprint are the only phases in the production of Highlights 
performed outside our school office. 

Just what takes place as our photo-reprinted paper is prepared for 
publication? The assignment sheet is posted early in the week. The re- 
porter covers his story and submits his copy. The copyreader goes over it. 
So far the procedure does not differ from that of school papers in general. 
Now we have the innovation made possible and necessary by the new 
process. In the Highlights office the corrected copy is set up at once into 
column widths for publication. Do we have a typesetting machine in our 
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office? Of course not! This process requires no typesetting, as this term 
is traditionally conceived. Our copy is set up in column widths on the 
typewriter. When the copy has thus been typed into columns (we call 
these columns “galleys,” a reinterpretation of the term), they are ready 
to be pasted into place on the dummy which is the base of the paper. This 
dummy, too, differs from traditional conceptions. For the paper, as it 
finally appears, is the completed dummy. It takes form merely as a blank 
page, ruled out into columns. The heading is pasted on. Each article is 
inserted, via the rubber cement, according to layout plans. When the 
typed article, in column width, is inserted into the columns drawn out on 
the dummy, this step corresponds to the step performed by the profes- 
sional printer when he inserts the lines of type into the forms. Hence the 
composition of the page which usually takes place in the printer’s plant 
is performed by Highlights in its own room. 

What about headlines? We sometimes set them up on the typewriter. 
It is necessary to figure the number of letters to the column width, just 
as the linotyper must do. But the typewriter print for headlines detracts 
from journalistic appearance. The solution is in terms of scissors and 
paste; we cut individual letters from the headlines of our favorite news- 
paper. These letters are pasted to form our own words. Another answer 
to the problem is the local printer or the school print shop (if there is one). 
The major headlines can be printed in large type at a minimum of cost 
and effort. Only one copy of each headline is necessary for pasting onto 
the dummy. Our local printer charged one dollar for a group of headlines. 

In the matter of illustrations the process we use for Highlights receives 
its most enthusiastic recommendation. Photo-reprint does not require the 
use of cuts in order to publish pictures. Because no extra cost is involved, 
students are encouraged to express themselves with cartoons and sketches. 

Any picture that has been published before will reproduce at no extra 
cost. The school yearbook and the co-operating local newspaper are major 
sources for a stock of photographs. Nor are original photos eliminated 
by costs of cuts. If a photo that has never before been published is pasted 
onto the dummy, a screen must be put over it by the photo-reprinter. 
The cost is about one dollar, varying with the size of the picture. 

The illustrations are placed into the page the same way as the column 
of news—via the scissors and paste. All sorts of tricks can be performed. 
This process invites transposed photography and unique layouts. As ye 
cut and paste onto the dummy, so shall ye photo-reprint. 

In our experience with the photo-reprint method of publishing a school 
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newspaper we have learned certain things we should now be very sorry 
not to know: 

1. The heading, the masthead, certain established illustrations for fea- 
tures repeat each week. If these were ripped off the old dummy and pasted 
on to the new time after time, they would soil or tear. Therefore it is wise 
to make up a little page of these “stock” illustrations and have a few 
dozen photo-reprints made. Then as each issue is prepared for “‘press”’ 
the needed illustration is cut out and pasted into place. 

2. Rubber cement makes the best adhesive. Articles can be pulled up 
without damage in order to make changes. 

3. The student on the staff who is handy in draftsmanship should draw 
out in advance the pages to serve as the dummies. The columns should 
be carefully drawn in India ink. After each article is set up into the 
column, separating lines between articles should be drawn in. 

4. In typing the copy into columns (the “typesetting” step) the col- 
umns should be ruled out on blank white paper to correspond with the 
columns ruled out on the dummy. A margin of at least one pace should 
be left in the typed columns. This will allow space between the columns 
on the page. After the article has been typed into the column, it should 
be cut out as closely as possible to the typed words. The lines ruled out 
on the dummy will serve as the column walls. 

5. Because of this process the students perform the function of the 
typesetter, the compositor, etc. Certain problems not usually encoun- 
tered by students have to be faced and solved. For example, the method 
of spacing between articles, the drawing of the lines between headlines 
and articles. These matters can be solved by adopting some excellent 
newspaper as the school paper’s guide and model. In our school a spiritual 
affinity between the excellent paper and students who habitually read a 
less excellent paper resulted! 

6. There is a premium on neatness and cleanliness. Whatever is sent 
to the photo-reprinter will be photographed for reprint. A thumb-print 
on the dummy will be a thumb-print on the purchased paper. A crooked 
column line will be a leaning tower when the paper is finished. Composi- 
tion is one of the editor’s responsibilities. 

WALTER GINSBERG 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New York CIty 
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USAGE COUNSEL 


PURISTS AND DICTIONARIES 


In the October number of the American Magazine appears How Cor- 
rectly Do You Speak? an article from an unnamed purist purporting to 
afford a test of English usage. Twenty-five questions are asked in the 
form of sentences, and one is a fair average, a good speaker, if he makes 
no more than ten incorrect answers. 

Now, Sterling Andrus Leonard published an article, “Old Purist 
Junk,” of importance in the premises, in the English Journal for May, 
1918, the moral of which is that before condemning a writer or a locution 
one should look in a dictionary first to make certain that one may avoid 
having someone else do so and learn that one is wrong. It is troublesome, 
of course, to look in a dictionary, and much easier to go by ancient and 
outgrown teaching and the prejudices of a generation or two ago and 
assume that English is both a dead and a fuily regimented language, on 
the whole enough like Latin to allow its grammatical uses to determine 
those of English. If one has worked on a newspaper, it is well to recall 
all the style cards, however benighted, that prevailed on these and 
adjudicate accordingly, which is exactly what this particular purist did, 
and mixed his judgments thoroughly and incongruously into a lively 
paper by Mr. Mencken on American slang, appropriately called “Such 
Language!”’ 

The problem sentence, the adjudication, and the definitions of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary (2d ed.) and the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary are given in that order. 

1. During the reign of his father, the Prince of Wales, now Edward VIII, 
visited the United States. 

Wrong. During means “As long as the act or existence of.’’ The Prince of 
Wales did not visit the United States for the duration of his father’s reign. The 
sentence should begin, “Jn the reign of his father.” 

Webster. During. In the time of; throughout the continuance or course of. 
Oxford. Throughout the whole continuance of; hence, in the course of, in the 


‘ 


time of. 


3. Every citizen has these alternatives: to vote for the party candidates, to 
vote for candidates of his own, or not to vote at all. 
87 
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Wrong. Alternatives go in pairs. Here there are three. They should be 
choices. 

Webster. Alternative. Loosely, a choice or offer of choice among more than 
two things or choices. Gladstone, ‘My decided preference is for the fourth and 
last of these alternatives.”’—Oxford. A choice between more than two things. 
J. S. Mill, “The alternatives seemed to be either death, or to be permanently 
supported by the people, or a radical change in the economical arrangement.” 


5. When the shot was fired, the three of us looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

Wrong. Should be “looked at one another.’’ Only two persons can look at 
each other. 

Webster. Each other. Some have sought to restrict each other to two, as op- 
posed to one another, but the distinction is disregarded by writers. Macaulay, 
“Tt is a bad thing that men should hate each other; but it is far worse that they 
should contract the habit of cutting one another’s throats.’’—Oxford. Each 
other; equals one another. One another; reciprocally, of two or more. 


6. In the temple of the high priest, there were none of the trappings usually 
found in such places of worship. 

Correct. None, according to present usage, usually takes a plural verb, al- 
though some older dictionaries disagree. 


7. The government agreed to permit the airplane to take off, provided the 
pilot installed wireless equipment. 

Correct. Use of the word providing instead of provided is a common error. 

Webster. Providing. In case of or on condition that; provided.—Oxford. 
Making the proviso or stipulation that, it being provided or stipulated that; 
equals provided. Instances from 1423, 1463, 1579, 1901. (Without that.) George 
Eliot, ‘Always providing our leisure is not circumscribed by duty.’ Ruskin, 
“Providing they pay you the fixed rent.”’ 


8. He was such a masterful human, he could subdue a ferocious canine with 
a glance. 

Wrong. Human and canine are adjectives and should not be used as nouns. 
Man and dog are correct and not so pompous. Human being would also be cor- 
rect. 

Webster. Canine. A dog; also an animal of the family Canidae—~-Oxford. 
Jocosely used for ‘‘dog.’’ E. Farmer, “As though ‘Hullah’ had tutored each 
canine to sing.”’ Pall Mall Gazette, “A better-favored canine was sacrificed.”’ 

Webster. Human, noun. A human being, especially as a species of creature. 
Chapman, “Sprung of humans that inhabit earth.’”—Oxford. A human being, 
a man. Instances from Chapman, Kirkman, Maryatt, Besant and Rice, and 
G. Macdonald. 
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9. The poor children often hoped their geese would lay a dozen golden eggs. 

Wrong. Wished is the word. Hope suggests the possibility of realizing a wish. 

Webster. Hope. To desire, wish, trust.--Oxford. To expect with desire, or 
desire with expectation. S. Rogers, “With looks that asked yet dared not hope 
relief.” 


10. The majority of the nails were rusty and bent. 

Wrong. Majority shouldn’t be used in this sense. Most of the nails is correct, 
as well as simpler. 

Webster. Majority. More than half of any total—Oxford. The greater num- 
ber or part. Haeckel, “The majority of the coral which I collected was obtained 
by divers.’”’ Scribner’s, ““The vast majority of instances.” 


11. When news of the murder transpired, the sergeant said he had antici- 
pated a homicide for days. 

Wrong. Anticipated should be expected. 

Webster. Anticipate. To foretaste or foresee; to have a previous view or im- 
pression of; also, loosely, to expect; as, to anticipate a shower.—Oxford. To look 
forward to, look for (an uncertain event) as certain. Keightley, “Those, not in 
the secret, anticipated an acquittal.”’ Hawthorne, “He appeared to anticipate 
that flying will be a future mode of locomotion.”’ 


12. I don’t know if I shall be able to keep the date or not. 

Wrong. If you must say date, then say, “I don’t know whether I shall be 
able to keep the date.’’ And the words or not are superfluous. 

Webster. If. Whether;—introducing indirect questions. Prior, ‘She doubts 
if two and two make four.’’—Oxford. Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see, ask, learn, doubt, know, or the like: Whether. Bible, “He sent forth 
a dove from him, to see if the waters were abated.” Law Times, “He asked if 
his wife was there.”’ 


14. Shirley Temple has the most intriguing dimples. 

Wrong. /ntriguing means puzzling or plotting. It therefore cannot be used 
to describe dimples. 

Webster. Intrigue. To arouse the interest, desire, or curiosity of, as by an 
engaging, beguiling, or baffling quality; to beguile, fascinate; as, an intriguing 
smile—Oxford Supplement. To excite the curiosity or interest of; to interest 
so as to puzzle or fascinate. (A modern gallicism.) 


16. As he investigated the subject further, he found it necessary to travel 
farther from home. 

Correct. 

Webster. Farther, further are often used without distinction. But in modern 
usage farther often conveys a reference to the actual idea of far; further is more 
often used in secondary or figurative senses, especially with the implication of 
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something additional.—Oxford. In standard English the form farther is usually 
preferred where the word is intended to be the comparative of far, while further 
is used where the notion of far is altogether absent; there is a large intermediate 
class of instances in which the choice between the two forms is arbitrary. 


17. Quite a few Americans think a new system of distribution should be 
devised. 

Wrong. Quite a few suggests exactly a few. Many is the word. 

Webster. Quite a few. Colloquial. A good many. 


18. When Lincoln started his Gettysburg speech, the crowd fell silent. 

Wrong. Started connotes physical motion. Began is correct. 

Webster. Start. To set out, to commence a course, as a race or journey. To 
open up (a topic, subject, question).—Oxford. To propound (a question, an 
objection) ; to introduce (a subject of discussion). Mme D’Arblay, “She finished 
the subject, and has never started it since.’’ To begin (some action or opera- 
tion). Black, “The young fellow . . . . started another ballad.”’ 


23. Those kind of politicians cannot hardly be called statesmen. 

Wrong on two counts: That kind, not those kind; and can hardly, not cannot 
hardly. 

Dictionary of Modern English Usage. The irregular uses—Those kind of 
people, kind of startled, a kind of a shock—are easy to avoid when they are 
worth avoiding, i.e., in print; and nearly as easy to forgive when they deserve 
forgiveness, i.e., in hasty talk. 


Three of the foregoing—s, 7, and 12—are bits from Leonard’s Old 
Purist Junk, piled up eighteen years ago. Others, not given here, are 
obnoxious to criticism; still others are venial errors. At least a half of 
them do not deserve the attention they are given. “None,” for example, 
is a pronoun, and, like all pronouns, rightly takes the number of its 
antecedent. The statement in 6 involving the use of “usually” sets no 
standard of discrimination between singular and plural. Leonard’s old 
advice is sound: ‘‘Never make a correction unless you are absolutely 
sure it is right and essential.”’ 

The purist responsible for the list set his own standard: “If you have 
made no more than ten mistakes your command of language is well up 
to the average.”’ Certainly he has done as well as most purists are ever 
likely to do, or any others who do not look in the dictionary. 


WALLACE RICE 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A CALL FOR MATERIALS 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has found, judging by the requests which have come 
for bulletins issued in the two preceding years, that these bulletins have 
met a definite and expanding need and so hopes to present another one 
this year. To be of greatest value this material must come from different 
educational planes and different sections of the country. The Committee 
is especially interested in international understanding as developed 
through literature, composition, integration of English and social studies, 
community projects, assembly programs, and programs for special days. 
The Committee urges all those working in the field to send a report of the 
work they are doing to Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





A COLLECTION OF WORD GAMES 


The mimeographed pamphlet entitled Word Games for Use in High 
School Classes which was given brief review in the September Journal has 
proved to be in great demand. It is sold at twenty-five cents per copy, 
which covers printing and mailing cost only, and is available at 1823 Old 
Shell Road, Mobile, Alabama. Shelby Holbrook is the editor. 





RADIO MATERIAL 


The Radio Committee notes, for the benefit of teachers particularly 
interested in the study of radio programs, that the Educational Radio 
Project, Office of Education, United States Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C., has made available a series of six radio scripts called 
“Interviews with the Past,” for use by school groups. It is possible to 
make use of these over local stations. Copies of the scripts may be ob- 
tained by writing to the address mentioned. 

At the same address two other publications are available—a Radio 
Manual of Suggestions for Production and a Glossary of Radio Terms. 
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AIDS IN TEACHING FOR PEACE 


The packet of materials dealing with the prevention of war, available 
at nominal cost from the National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., is of such high quality as 
to merit a description of some of the documents. One of the many mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets itemizes the expenditures of the federal government 
for the fiscal year 1937 for army and navy purposes. Another contains a 
bibliography of books about other countries, and still another, a list of 
fifty books on peace questions. One pamphlet discusses the injurious 
effects of military training from the educational standpoint. The stagger- 
ing costs of the World War down to date are described in a separate book- 
let. A reprint of an article entitled “How Men Die in War,” originally 
published in the Digest and Review, and a collection of articles descriptive 
of war entitled ““‘What War Is,” have also been included. The teacher of 
English will find most useful a generous collection of plays and programs 
which may be used in school activities on such special occasions as Memo- 
rial Day, Armistice Day, and Goodwill Day. 





DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST TO THE TEACHER 


Pamphlet materials, useful to the teacher of English in high school, re- 
cently published: Learning To Use the Library in the Junior High School, 
by Florence Damon Cleary (H. W. Wilson & Co.), a manual consisting 
of individualized lessons to be given in English classes and an excellent 
guide for beginners; Good References on the Activity Program, compiled by 
Grace S. Wright (Washington: Government Printing Office), a helpful 
annotated bibliography; 7f You Are Considering Photography, by Mark 
Ellingson and C. B. Neblette (Rochester, N.Y.: Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute at Rochester; 10 cents), an informative pamphlet 
in the ‘Vocational Guidance Series”; Library Procedures in San Antonio 
Public Schools (San Antonio Board of Education), a mimeographed pam- 
phlet suggesting ways of securing co-operation between the teacher of 
English and the librarian; Books about Spain, compiled by Mabel Wil- 
liams (H. W. Wilson & Co.; $0.35), an excellent pamphlet bibliography 
of young people’s reading with settings in Spain; Rocky Mountain Life in 
Literature, by Levette Jay Davidson (University of Denver Book Store; 
$0.35 a single copy; $0.25 in quantities of ten or more); Retrospect and 
Forecast in Radio Education, by Levering Tyson and William J. Donovan 
(University of Chicago Press; $0.25), two interpretative essays; National 
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Deliberative Committees in Education, Part II: “Committees at Work in 
1936” (Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A.), a mimeographed 
directory indicating personnel and purpose. 





STUDENT ANTHOLOGIES 


The following collections of poetry and prose by high-school and college 
students represent high levels of creative ability. Some of them are mem- 
bers of a series appearing annually or oftener, while others represent a 
separate project by some class in literature: Trial Flights, written, de- 
signed, and printed by students of the Stivers High School at Dayton, 
Ohio; The Antler, a magazine of creative writing published by Xi Beta 
chapter of Sigma Tau Delta at Nebraska State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska; The Script Book, sponsored by the Script Club of the East 
High School, Denver, Colorado, predominantly prose; The Red and White, 
a compilation by the English department of the Easton, Pennsylvania, 
senior high school and a regular publication printed in the high-school 
print shop; Patterns of Star Dust, essays, stories, and a few poems pub- 
lished by the English department of the Appleton, Wisconsin, high school 
and the Quill and Scroll Society; Cornell College Verse, ed. Clyde Tull, 
Vol. II, poems by students of Cornell College at Mount Vernon, Iowa; 
Spring Winds: An Anthology of Midwest High School Verse, contributed 
by pupils from scores of midwest high schools and published by the Eng- 
lish Club of Cornell College; Poems by Missouri Students, ed. Robert L. 
Ramsay (University of Missouri; $0.25 per copy), the first in a series of 
such publications called “The Ellis Booklets of Student Creative Writ- 


” 


ing. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


That Fascism in the United States is more than an alarmist’s fantasy is 
evident from the startling revelations of the Munitions Investigating 
Committee reported in the September, 1936, number of Peace Action, a 
publication of the National Council for the Prevention of War. According 
to the program of the War Department, the entire manhood of the nation 
over eighteen years of age will be subject to conscription if we blunder 
into another war. The War Department’s industrial mobilization plan 
sets up as a controller of labor an outstanding industrial leader but does 
not provide for any labor representative at all on any body possessing 
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authority or actual responsibility. The Senatorial Committee finds that 
these provisions of the War Department plan remove in effect the right 
of any laborer to refuse employment in private industry under conditions 
or at wages which do not satisfy his needs. Food allowances under these 
provisions can be cut off from all strikers. The rather obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from these provisions is that American labor, in the event of 
war, must choose between employment in private industry and the 


firing squad. 


In a timely survey of famous books on politics and economics, Henry F. 
Pringle, whose biography of Theodore Roosevelt won the Pulitzer Prize, 
attempts, in the Saturday Review of Literature (October 10, 1936), to de- 
termine their effect upon the popular vote. After quick passing reference 
to the influential volumes of Steffens, Beard, Gustavus Meyers, and 
Henry George, the writer weighs the effectiveness of the work of Herbert 
Croly and Walter Lippmann. The latter should wince a bit over Pringle’s 
reminiscences concerning Lippmann’s Preface to Politics, which became a 
sort of secondary Bible to the boys and girls in the nation’s colleges, who 
were being poisoned by subversive professors “‘into a suspicion that the 
Republican Party and the National Association of Manufacturers had not 
governed the nation with complete wisdom.” 

Mr. Pringle concludes that while the work of Dr. Beard, Mr. Meyers, 
and the rest has been of immense value and that it takes time for their 
ideas to penetrate, it is to be doubted that the voters themselves are ever 
persuaded to vote for a candidate as the result of some book. The fact 
is that Americans do not often buy books, and their political views are 
formed by newspaper editorials, by speeches of the year, and by political 
rallies to which they listen over the radio. 


As if in answer to Pearl Buck’s essay on the novel in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Louis Kronenberger sets forth the claims 
of the social in literature under the title, “Criticism in Transition,” in 
the October, 1936, Partisan Review. Although the literary critic is pre- 
sumed to look upon literature with complete objectivity, he is today under 
tremendous pressure from life and cannot remain isolated whether he 
wishes to or not. A social consciousness is to the contemporary literary 
critic one of the tools of the trade—one of the avenues of his knowledge. 
The growth of a social emphasis in literary criticism in the last two years 
reflects far more than mere journalistic awareness of the chaos of our day. 
The nineteenth-century interest in the individual is increasingly fading 
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before the realization that when society is in crisis a man’s personal crisis 
should wait—the impressive fact that a man’s private solution may prove 
utterly worthless if it conflicts with the social solution. 

To withdraw into a shell is not at this juncture a maintenance of high 
value but merely a pretense of maintenance. Aloofness in a time like ours 
is irresponsibility. 

“The critic, therefore, must act with the full sense of authority and re- 
sponsibility,” asserts this critic, “toward what, when the crisis is over, we 
shall want to come back to: culture of that kind is like a cathedral where 
just now we cannot often pray but which we must preserve from boin- 
bardment.” 


Lamenting Walter Lippmann’s decision to “forsake the idealism of 
. youth,” Upton Sinclair, writing in the October number of Common 
Sense, comments acidly upon Lippmann’s recent Aélantic M onthly article 
setting forth his present convictions concerning the political and economic 
world. When the American Liberty League and its newest convert talk 
about Americanism and liberty, avers Sinclair, what they really mean is 
liberty for the rich. The mechanic on a Ford assembly line is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a slave to that colossal piece of mechanism; his only liberty 
is to seek a job on a similar mechanism belonging to General Motors—or 
else to wander out into the country and starve or be jailed as a vagrant. 
For the rich, on the other hand, America offers plenty of liberty—liberty 
to live in comfortable homes, to ride in air-conditioned trains, to eat the 
best of foods—liberty even to write tricky words in the service of Mam- 
mon and betray the human race into Fascism and reaction. It is these 
liberties that Walter Lippmann enjoys and defends with cunning and 
power. In America seventy-five years ago there was freedom to own the 
bodies of Negroes and to buy and sell them in the market-place. Today 
there still exists the privilege of hiring and exploiting labor, and when the 
working classes protest, they are shot down with machine guns and 
bombed with poison gas. 

The California Epic leader earnestly invites his former friend to open 
his mind once more and investigate the work of the co-operatives and to 
learn how men can have both security and liberty, how they can escape 
from want without entering a prison. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


School and Society for October 3 quotes the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch relative to the retirement of the well-known veter- 
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an teacher of English, Robert Morss Lovett. Excerpt from the editorial 
follows: 

The constitutional guaraatees of human freedom have had his vigorous sup- 
port all these years—in the classroom, on the public platform, on the printed 
page. If his special field has been the English novel and English poetry, he has 
known all along that stores of information in particular spheres of study will do 
the teacher no good if he is not free to relate what he has found. For Robert 
Morss Lovett the right of the teacher to speak freely without fear of intimida- 
tion from the outside comes first. No one who knows this long-time resident of 
Hull House and who remembers that his only son was killed at Belleau Wood 
could be impressed by the ridiculous charges the Red baiters hurl his way from 
time to time. 


William McAndrew summarizes the current status of educational free- 
dom in an interesting paragraph under “Comments on Things Educa- 
tional’’ in the October 3 issue of School and Society. Farrar and Rinehart 
are publishing the suppressed booklet of Leroy Baldridge on Americanism 
which he prepared for the American Legion. Professor Hacker, of Colum- 
bia University, according to this report, declared at a meeting in Phila- 
delphia that the Daughters of the American Revolution are the most 
dangerous enemies of free schools in America—‘‘busybodies, witch hunt- 
ers, who ought to be told what their ancestors fought for.’”’ Incidentally, 
the Federation of Churches in America have sent to twenty-five thousand 
ministers a protest against loyalty legislation for teachers, and the 
Progressive Education Association has announced a plan for an anti- 
teachers’ oath campaign. The magazine called the Nation’s Schools warns 
that it is easy for a board of education to pick off one teacher after another 
while the group looks on without resisting, and that this process will con- 
tinue until teachers organize into strong local and state guilds. Inciden- 
tally, the American Federation of Teachers has increased from seven 
thousand to eighteen thousand in four years, at least in part because of 
the resentment aroused by loyalty-oath legislation. 


Although it has long been known that failure or serious retardation in 
learning to read almost always results in failure or backwardness in work 
in general, it is not so widely realized that reading disability may be ex- 
pected to disturb the pupil’s personal and social adjustment. In the Oc- 
tober number of the Journal of the National Education Association, Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Gates discusses some of the typical examples of social 
maladjustment which are found among pupils with reading disabilities. 
Some of the more common examples include extreme self-consciousness, 
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inferiority feeling, withdrawing reaction, day-dreaming, cruelty, bullying, 
truancy, defiant conduct, and joining outside gangs. 

In an effort to cope with this problem in New York City the federal 
government employed some three hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
previously unemployed teachers for the purpose of detecting, roughly 
diagnosing, and applying remedial instruction to the most serious cases 
of reading difficulty to be found in the system. Dr. Gates, in association 
with Dr. Guy L. Bond, made an analysis of the results of approximately 
twenty-seven hundred cases selected at random. They discovered that, 
with the aid of these remedial teachers, pupils made significant and some- 
times phenomenal gains in reading ability. 

Quoting from the case reports of Mrs. Edna Mann, one of the super- 
visors who handled certain very difficult cases, Dr. Gates shows the di- 
rectly beneficial effect of remedial instruction in reading upon pupils who 
gave evidence of serious social maladjustment. The results have been so 
successful that an increasing number of teachers is demanding more of the 
remedial assistance. 


The Minnesota Journal of Education reports that the University of 
Minnesota is co-operating with the public schools of Winona in the de- 
velopment of a community study project im English. Dr. Dora V. Smith 
is adviser of the project. 

The report states that an important part of the work of this project will 
be a study of the language needs of the community, how well these needs 
are cared for, and what can be done to improve and extend the study and 
use of English in the Winona schools. 


A plan to supplement the instruction of junior colleges in the literature 
and culture of England and America with that of a foreign country is 
proposed by Professor Karl W. Dykema in the October Junior College 
Journal. Presenting evidence of the large number of junior college stu- 
dents who come from bilingual homes, the writer demonstrates both the 
feasibility and the desirability of offering courses in such languages as 
German, Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, Polish, and other foreign 
tongues with which the students have had contact at home rather than 
the entirely new language which is now commonly offered. Although the 
literature available in the parental language may not be as great either 
qualitatively or quantitatively as that of English, German, or French, it 
is likely to be infinitely more alive for the student than the literature from 
those languages ever can be. 
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THE BEST SELLERS 


(September 21—October 19, 1936) 


FICTION 


1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. - 


NO 


\o 


. White Banners, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Oct.1. H.M. - - 
. Whiteoak Harvest, by Mazo de la Roche. Sept. 25. L.B. -  - 
. Great Laughter, by Fannie Hurst. Oct. 15. Harp. - -— - 
. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds. July 31. L. B. 
Two Keys to a Cabin, by Lida Larrimore. Sept. 28. Macrae S. - 
. The Kidnap Murder Case, by S.S. Van Dine. Oct.15. Scrib. - 
. No Hero—This, by Warwick Deeping. Sept. 28. Knopf-  - 
. A Prayer for My Son, by Hugh Walpole. Oct.14. D.D. -— - 


10. The Lost Wagon Train, by Zane Grey. Oct. 1. Harp. -— - 


GENERAL 


1. Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. B. M. - 
2. An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 


Aug. 29. Norton - - - - - - - = = = 
3. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 12,35. Harp. - 
4. Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. Feb. 17. S.&@ S. - 
5. Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 


John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes ee a ee ee 
6. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Rev. ed. Feb. 7. Harp. - 


7. The Best Plays of 1935-36, edited by Burns Mantle. Oct. 7. 


D.M. - 


8. North to the Orient, by Anne M. Lindbergh. Aug. 15,’35. Harc. 
9. The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24. Macm. - 
10. Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart Chase. Sept. 14. Whittlesey 
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BOOKS 


CURRENT ENGLISH 


The last two years have witnessed the appearance of three excellent 
textbooks concerned with the study of the English language. Robertson’s 
Development of Modern English and Baugh’s History of the English Lan- 
guage, both of which have already been reviewed in the pages of this 
Journal, are primarily historical in their approach. Professor Kennedy,’ 
in contrast, ‘‘has endeavored to present the facts of Current English for 
consideration by the thoughtful student of English,”’ and admits historical 
problems ‘‘only when they have seemed to be needed for the fundamental 
understanding of the language of today.”’ 

The book is designed to serve two purposes. On the one hand it pro- 
vides a handbook for general reference to aid ‘“‘those readers who may 
come to the book seeking guidance in matters of usage.’’ It is also intend- 
ed to act as an elementary introduction to English philology, opening to 
the student enticing new vistas for further investigation. It requires not 
only courage but rare discrimination to write a grammar which is at once 
descriptive and prescriptive, and Professor Kennedy must be given credit 
for even attempting the task. 

The author’s method does lead him into some inconsistencies. The 
reader is told, for example, that “It is me” (p. 476) is used “by many 
speakers of good colloquial English,” although the same form is character- 
ized on page 16 as a “‘little grammatical solecism”’ characteristic of a 
speech level somewhat below good colloquial English. The purist will be 
heartened when he finds that the singular verb with ‘“‘neither” is demand- 
ed outright, but he will undoubtedly agonize over the blithe acceptance 
of Fries’s views on ‘‘shall” and ‘‘will.’’ For the most part, however, the 
author steers his double course with skill and discretion, heading a little 
right of center. That is to say, the work is liberally conservative rather 
than conservatively liberal. 

The scope of the book can be suggested most effectively by quoting the 
subtitle: ‘A Study of Present-Day Usages and Tendencies, Including 


t Arthur G. Kennedy, Current English. New York: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xiii+ 
737- 
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Pronunciation, Spelling, Grammatical Practice, Word-coining, and the 
Shifting of Meanings.”’ Within each of these topics there is a remarkable 
breadth and modernity of treatment. The section on nouns, for example, 
includes discussions of place-names, both English and American, personal 
names, and trade-names, in which the results of the most recent and able 
scholarly studies are incorporated. One might wish, however, that the 
author had included more material on the psychology of language. 

No one but Professor Kennedy could have so ably compiled the Bibli- 
ography, which consists of five hundred well-selected items, and for this 
reason alone the book should find a place on every English teacher’s desk. 
The work is carefully documented throughout, and is well equipped with 
indexes. The “‘List of Words for Further Study”’ furnishes a wealth of ex- 
ercise material illustrating the linguistic phenomena discussed in the work 
proper and suggests a path that future authors of linguistic textbooks will 
do well to follow. Up to the present, teachers of English language have 
suffered even more because of the lack of adequate exercise material than 
they have for the lack of adequate textbooks. 

Teachers of so-called advanced grammar courses in the colleges will do 
well to consign to the waste basket the handbooks and composition pads 
so frequently employed in courses of this kind and to adopt in place of 
them a work such as Professor Kennedy’s, which will furnish the student 
with a balanced point of view and a breadth of vision concerning the 


language he speaks and writes. 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





A NEW LANGUAGE SERIES 


Among the very great number of high-school textbooks in English 
brought out during the past year, one of the most noteworthy is the four- 
book series by Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, Margaret Gil- 
lum, and Olive I. Carter.’ 

First of all, the authors are to be congratulated on the courage which 
they display in giving their series a dignified and old-fashioned name, 
High School English. In this day of startling and bizarre textbook titles it 
is a relief to meet so modest and simple a title as this. 

Second, the format of the series is most satisfactory. The red-leather 


t High School English. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, Margaret Gil- 
lum, and Olive I. Carter. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
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binding, lettered in black, is both durable and attractive; the print is 
clear; and the size is convenient. 

Third, to speak of the content, the series was evolved in the manner in 
which all true textbooks are produced. It is, to quote the words of the 
authors themselves, “the outgrowth of working with sympathetic and 
stimulating teachers, with responsive and wide-awake students, and with 
other people outside the classroom who are interested in written and 
spoken expression.” The books are based upon three sound educational 
principles: (1) The progress of a student is due largely to his desire to 
progress. (2) Learning is an active process involving doing as a necessary 
step toward mastery. (3) All learning is built upon past experiences. In 
each of the four books the material finds logical arrangement; explanation 
is clear and concise; and clear thinking, right choice of materials, and 
careful organization are emphasized. An intensive but adequate con- 
sideration of the tools of expression (sentence structure, drills to eliminate 
common errors, and drills to develop skill) is found in each of the four 
books. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the series is chapter xii of 
Book III, ‘‘English in Other Studies,” which leads the student to corre- 
late other fields of knowledge with his English lessons. 

High School English has its quota of faults, but none is very serious. In 
the hands of a true teacher each volume should prove a helpful tool in the 
task of teaching youth to speak and write with grace, force, and precision. 

PAULINE WARNER 


SuNSET H1GcH SCHOOL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


An American Doctor’s Odyssey. By Victor Heiser. Norton. $3.50. 


September Book of the Month. Beginning with a vivid account of his experience at 
sixteen, in the Johnstown flood, the doctor rambles in fascinating retrospect through his 
adventurous life. He lived or traveled in Ethiopia, where he worked with Haile Selassie 
during a yellow-fever epidemic; in Siam; Russia; the South Seas; and in the Philippines, 
where he fought leprosy with interesting results. 


Green Margins. By E. P. O’Donnell. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The October Book of the Month is a Mississippi Delta story with vibrant river at- 
mosphere and little plot. The interest lies in the elemental passions of a primitive people 
and their methods of wresting a living from the river and marshes. When the author 
brings in city visitors and makes philosophers of his natives, he is less convincing. 
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Bird Alone. By Sean O’Faolain. Viking. $2.50. 

In A Nest of Simple Folk, O’Faolain was largely concerned with politics and the Rev- 
olution, but in this charming Irish tale, with its sensitive lyric prose, politics plays a 
slight part. Corney Crone’s parents were no good, while his aged grandfather was his 
inspiration. Corney could not accept the old order of things and failed in his duty 
toward the one person he loved. After her death he became a tragically solitary figure, 
saying in his old age, “I have denied life by defying life, and life has denied me.” 


Benediction. By Claude Silve. Appleton. $2.50. 

This story, on the borderland of reality with its poetic prose beauty, was awarded 
Prix Femina in France. Young Count Ensébe and his sister are examining a mass of 
yellowed family documents; one proves to be the eerie diary of their old governess, who 
has recently died. They feel a breath of the supernatural as they read the beautifully 
told story of an event of their childhood. An uncle brought with him to the chateau the 
girl he loved, an elflike creature. She stayed but one mysterious week—unnerved by 
the frigid old marquise and the sinister bishop with his glowing ruby ring. 

Whiteoak Harvest. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The sixth book about the fascinating Canadian family and their beloved estate, 
Jalna. The mortgage is lifted, Alayne is conscious of some of her own imperfections, and 
Renny whispers to the old lady’s portrait, “Everything is going fine.” 


A World I Never Made. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.50. 

In the trilogy of Studs Lonigan, Farrell dwelt upon the licentiousness of the street, 
brothel, and poolrooms. Now he directs our attention to the home and little children. 
His perhaps necessarily vulgar story is an indictment of a social order that has permitted 
slovenly, hopeless men and women to live in squalor and bear hordes of children who 
naturally become moral perverts. He makes no charges but sympathetically portrays 
the home environment and the moral, mental, and physical degeneration of the children. 


Moscow Skies. By Maurice Hindus. Random House. $2.75. 

The Russian-born, Harvard-trained author of Humanity U prooted presents his first 
novel, which, while convincing, has somewhat the effect of a series of case histories. 
Bernard Blackman, journalist, grandson of a Russian-American idealist, spends 1929-30 
in Moscow. He has intimate contact with groups of young workers, and through his 
experiences we see vividly the pathos and sincerity of young and old caught in a terrify- 
ing social experiment. 

John Dawn. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The poetry-prize winner has written an adventurous sea story of old New England 
days. Four generations of Dawns built and sailed their own ships: they were fine-look- 
ing, hard men who met violent deaths—the first killed by an Indian, the last in the 
Civil War. 

The Man Who Caught the Weather and Other Stories. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Short stories by the author of A Lantern in Her Handand Miss Bishop, written with 
the same sympathetic understanding of human emotions. 


The Wind Blows Over. By Walter de la Mare. Macmillan. $2.50 


It is always interesting to compare the fiction written by a poet with his poetry. 
These stories, written with delicate perceptiveness, deal with the fantastic, the macabre, 
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and the supernatural. The appearance of ghostly Poe in the audience of a professor who 
is lecturing upon the life and works of Poe is one of the best. 
Three Worlds. By Carl Van Doren. Harper. $3.00. 

A pre-war-post-war-—depression autobiography. The pre-war chapters of life on an 
Illinois farm and in a state university are unaffected and very interesting. Through the 
book the thread of family affection is evident. He writes of his reactions as professor at 
Columbia and as editor of the Nation, Century, and Literary Guild, with a background 
of the history of the times and his acquaintance with eminent men and women. There 
are personal, very confidential letters and conversations of Eleanor Wiley, also of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Sinclair Lewis. In closing he says, “I think that the general 
spirit of America is putting behind it dull confusion.” 

Aspects of Wilde. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Holt. $2.50. 

Bernard Shaw writes a jacket appreciation. The author, who knew Wilde asa friend, 
expresses his purpose: “To lift Wilde out of the miasmas which still float round his 
name and place him frankly and clearly where he ought to be: in the history of Ameri- 
can literature.” 

The English Novelists. Edited by Derek Verschoyle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Development of the English novel from Chaucer to James Joyce. Twenty distin- 
guished novelists have each written a chapter upon a more distinguished predecessor. 
Each chapter is preceded by brief biographical notes on the novelist discussed. L. A. G. 
Strong, Sean O’Faolain, Elizabeth Bowen, and Peter Quennell are among the authors 
of the discussions. 

Phoenix: The Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Edward D. McDonald. Viking. $3.75. 

One-third of this material is printed for the first time. A large portion was printed 
in magazines, newspapers, and prefaces to books. The contents are arranged under 
seven headings, including “Nature and Poetical Pieces,’ “Love, Sex, and Women,” 
‘Literature and Art,” “Education,” “Ethics,” “Psychology,” and “Philosophy.” 
God in a Rolls Royce. By John Hoshor. Hillman-Curl. $2.50. 

Hoshor has made a careful study of his character—Father Divine, Negro “Madman, 
Menace, or Messiah”—and his information about this unique personality may be con- 
sidered authentic. 
Selected Poems. By T. A. Daly. Introduction by Christopher Morley. Har- 

court, Brace. $2.50. 

A well-selected assortment of one hundred and eighty poems—ten new—written by 
the popular “Daly the Troubadour.” 

Hill Saga. By Warren Bartlett Horner. Shepherdstown, W.Va., Register. 
The life-story of Lu and Jake, compelling, dignified, and rich in suggestion. The 
laugh was quick and hearty in the hills: 
“Long hours of toil upon the rocky land 
Might bend the strongest back, 
And yet the breed of mountain men 
Were a leathern race 
All gristle, hide and bone.” 
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The New Technique of Screen Writing. By Tamar Lane. Whittlesey House, 


McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 


This is a practical guide to the writing and marketing of photoplays by a professional 
photoplay editor and scenarist. Such problems as the peculiar requirements of the cine- 
ma form, dialogue, tempo and rhythm, camera angles and effects, and the public de- 
mand in photoplays are among the typical problems discussed with an abundance of 


concrete illustration. One section of the book contains specimen manuscripts. 


Uncommon Sense. By David Cushman Coyle. National Home Library Founda- 
tion. $0.25. 
A popularly written treatment of some of the bitterly debated political and economic 
issues of the day presented from the same liberal point of view as the author’s more 
technical Brass Tacks. It is here published in the inexpensive pocket-size edition. 


The Freedom of the Press. By Robert R. McCormick. Appleton-Century. $1.00. 

In this essay on the legal status of the freedom of the press in the United States the 
embattled publisher of the Chicago Tribune sets forth the legal and the moral case 
against the efforts of the New Deal to license newspapers. The author does not offer a 
solution for the problem of restricting the freedom of newspapers to employ child labor 
or to employ men and women under sweatshop conditions and inadequate rates of pay. 


Mexico: A Revolution by Education. By George I. Sanchez. Viking. $2.75. 

An illuminating study of educational changes under the socialistic government of 
modern Mexico. Under the slogan ‘““To Educate Is To Redeem,” the more enlightened 
leaders are moving forward with a program to eradicate Mexico’s worst enemy—igno- 
rance. The study does not include, however, any extensive data as to the degree to 
which the government’s program has been transferred from official documents to actual 


schoolroom situations. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Literature and Life. By Dudley Miles, Clarence Stratton, Robert C. Pooley, and 

Edwin Greenlaw. Book II. Rev. ed. Scott, Foresman. $1.92. 

A high-school anthology designed to introduce the young reader to prose, poetry, 
and drama via the normal reading interests of young people. Some of the themes of the 
book are “‘The Lure of the Unusual,” “The Richness of Everyday Life,” “Exploring the 
Worlds We Live In,” “Discovery and Scientific Progress,” “Social and Industrial 
America,’”’ and “Understanding Persons: Their Moods and Actions.’”’ Many of the 
selections are from contemporary literature, but the classics are represented by George 
Eliot, Alfred Tennyson, Walt Whitman, William Shakespeare, and others. The volume 
has the same attractive binding and readable type found in the other volumes of the 
series. 

English in Action. By J. C. Tressler. Book II. Rev. ed. Heath. $1.76. 

An English textbook for the last two years of high school that is modern both in 
spirit and in execution. The suggestions for language activities and the practical helps 
are abundant. A special reference section or handbook gives the necessary information 
about the problems of grammar, usage, punctuation, and mechanics. 
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Experiences in Thought and Expression. By Howard F. Seely. Silver, Burdett. 
$1.48. 

This language textbook for high schools departs to some extent from the recent em- 
phasis upon activity lists and attempts to make the various forms and problems of the 
written and spoken language interesting in themselves. Such an approach calls for a 
larger proportion of straight text material, but the difficulty is overcome in large meas- 
ure by the use of delightfully informal prose. Illustrations of oral and written problems 
are generously supplied. 

Reading for Complete Living. Published under the Auspices of the Department 

of English of the Central High School, Newark, N.J. 

This bibliography, designed “to assist high school pupils in acquiring experience 
through reading,” classifies a well-selected reading list under such titles as “Living In- 
telligently,” “Living with Others,” “Living Nobly,” “Living with the Past,” “Living 
Imaginatively,” and others. 

The Princess of the Blue Mountain. By Clarence Stratton. Board of Education 

Building, Cleveland, Ohio. $0.60. 

A three-act play for high-school students based upon a Scandinavian folk-tale. The 
performance, which requires considerable attention to settings, costuming, dancing, 
music, and pageantry, could be completed within an hour and one-half. Mimeographed. 
How To Judge Motion Pictures. By Sarah McLean Mullen. Rev. ed. Scholastic 

Magazine. $0.25; $0.15 in quantities. 

A useful guide in the teaching of discrimination between photoplays, containing a 
scorecard for rating individual productions. 

Hand Puppets. By Marion W. Flexner, Alice Cane, and Dorothy Park Clark. 

French. $1.00. 

A practical manual on the puppet theater for students and teachers. Construction of 
a portable theater and of the puppets, scenery, sound effects, and lighting are among the 
topics treated. 

A Radio Play for Classroom, Auditorium, and Club Programs. Scholastic Maga- 
zine. $0.25 each. 

A series of radio plays based upon famous incidents in the lives of well-known char- 
acters in history and literature. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
American Life in Literature. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. Two volumes in one. 

Harper. $4.00. 

This library of American literature (the volume contains well over fifteen hundred 
pages of compactly printed poetry and prose) gives generous representation to the ma- 
jor phases in the development of American nationalism, the changing literary moods 
and intellectual forces, and influences from abroad. The introductory essays stress the 
relation between American life and literature. Twentieth-century literature is given 
appropriate emphasis. 
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Effective Business English. By Alta Gwinn Saunders. Macmillan. $3.25. 

A competent exposition of the modern requirements of effective business corre- 
spondence for students in colleges of commerce and commercial workers. The discus- 
sion includes both the psychological and the mechanical aspects of correspondence in- 
volved in sales campaigns, credit letters, collection letters, claims, adjustments, recom- 
mendations, and the like. One section of the book contains a compendium of rules of 
good usage. 

Argumentation and Public Discussion. By Angelo M. Pellegrini and Brents Stir 
ling. Heath. $1.80. 

The approach to the problem of argumentation and debate adopted by these writers 
is little short of revolutionary. Here argumentation is conceived as a form of co 
operative thinking and the manipulation of logic to arrive at truth rather than scholastic 
glory. Several meritorious examples of argumentative or controversial essays, which 
make stimulating reading for their own sake, have been inserted as models. 

Guide to the Use of Libraries. By Margaret Hutchins, Alice Sarah Johnson, and 

Margaret Stuart Williams. Wilson. $1.25. 5th ed., rev. 

Some new titles have been added in this edition of a valuable textbook in the use of 
the library for college and university students. Much space is devoted to the listing of 
important reference works in the various fields of human knowledge, with annotations. 
Commonsense Grammar. By Janet Rankin Aiken. Crowell. $2.00. 

A conversational and well-illustrated treatment of the more common problems of 
English usage, suitable for college students and the general reader. The point of view 
is refreshingly modern. 

Modern College Readings. Edited by G. P. Butler et a/. Prentice-Hall. $1.75. 

This Freshman prose reader skilfully alternates humor, pathos, and the clashing of 
intellect in selections from the best of the English and American stylists of our own and 
earlier periods. 

Directed Speech. By Leon K. Whitney. Ginn. $1.48. 

The technique of public speech as here described is both shrewd and sound. Both 
the rhetorical principles of speech-building and the problems of delivery are given de- 
tailed attention. One part of the book considers separately such special speech activities 
as debating, conversing, reading aloud, story-telling, after-dinner speaking, business 
speaking, and parliamentary procedure. 

A Mapbook of English Literature. By John D. Briscoe, Robert Lathrop Sharp, 
and Murray Eugene Borish. Holt. $0.90. 

These sixteen maps indicate in minute detail the geographical locations represented 
by British authors and by the settings of their narrative works. There are special maps 
of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Western and Central Europe, and Ireland. An elabo- 
rate Index makes reference to the map convenient. 


The Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students. By Melvin E. Hag- 
gerty and Alvin C. Eurich. Rev. ed. University of Minnesota Press. $6.00 
per hundred. 

This test, supplied with key and teaching manual, has one section on vocabulary and 
another on paragraph reading. 
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*Wesenberg, Alice Bidwell, A Share-the 
Notes Plan in Freshman Literature 
(R), 678 
TWhat Is a Good Book to a Ninth- 
Grader? Connie McCullough, 381 
What Is Fictional Technique? Thomas 
H. Uzzell, 9 
What Is Not Happening to the Short 
Story, Trentwell Mason White, 185 
*What Should the Freshman Read? Julian 
L. Ross, 749 
*What Training for Teachers of English? 
Julia A. Maus, 234 
tWhat’s the Matter? Margaret Ferrell, 
468 
White, Trentwell Mason, What Is Not 
Happening to the Short Story, 185 
*Wilcox, W. H., The Handbook in Fresh- 
man Composition, 389 
*Will the Literature Survey Survive? (R), 
Logan Wilson, 680 
*Willow (Poem), Charles Ballard, 411 
*Wilson, Logan, Will the Literature Sur- 
vey Survive? (R), 680 
Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David, Moti- 
vated Remedial Reading in the High 
School: A Preliminary Report, 533 
TWolosin, Beatrice R., Traveling along 
the Post-Card Trail (R), 397 
*Woodall, Allen E., Again (Poem), 878 
tWright, Mildred, Mounting Pegasus, 376 


Writing Laboratory, A, Adah G. Grandy, 
372 

Writing on the Screen, The (Editorial), 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 412 


TYour First Class in Oral Expression (R), 
Hope H. Moulton, 865 
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Note.—Items marked with an asterisk (*) are in the College Edition only; those marked with a dagger 
(t) are in the Regular Edition only; the unmarked titles appear in both editions. Titles of articles or poems 


followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH 


TBulletin Board as a Vital Project, The 
(R), J. Wyant Rowe, 403 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


See Speech, Teaching of 


THE CLassics, TEACHING OF 

+t Beowulf and the Anglo-Saxons (R), Sali- 
belle Royster, 316 

tDavid Copperfield, Freshmen and (R), 
Claire McClellan, 485 

*Editing the Classics for a Rootless Gen- 
eration, W. L. Werner, 307 

tL’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, The Trav- 
elogue Sections of, William Glasgow 
Bowling, 220 

tMacaulay, Biography 4 la (R), Laura E. 
Pratt, 581 

tNew Greeks for Old (R), Ethel M. King, 
762 

tShakespeare Club, A (R), Helen Muel- 
lenschlader, 579 

t(Silas Marner) The Hand May Be a 
Little Child’s, Alexander B. Lewis, 
856 

tThe Story of a Bad Boy, Teaching Ald- 
rich’s (R), Terese F. Koestler, 575 

t(Treasure Island) The “Hispaniola” 
(R), Mildred Campbell, 766 

tWalt Whitman in the High Schools, Eg- 
bert S. Oliver, 461 


COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
General 
See also Curriculum and Aims 
in English 
*Design for a Book (R), H. F. Watson, 
136 


*Planned English Curriculum, A, Harold 
R. Walley, 663 


*Portrait of a Department, J. H. McKee, 
752 
908 


*Teacher and Scholarship, The, Nathan 
Comfort Starr, 42 


Freshman Composition 


See also Mechanics, Grammar, and 
Usage; Tests and Measurements 


Analysis of the Content of Placement 
Tests in Freshman English, An, Dora 
V. Smith and Constance McCullough, 
17 

*Contemporary Composition, John C. 
McCloskey, 132 

*Experiment in Freshman English, An 
(R), Karl W. Dykema, 762 

*Frequencies of Errors in Freshman 
Themes (R), David C. Butler, 52 

*Handbook in Freshman Composition, 
The, W. H. Wilcox, 389 

*Linguistic Cowardice and Verbal Timidi- 
ties, J. M. Steadman, Jr., 573 

*New Technique in Teaching English 
Composition, A, Pauline Rosaire, 561 

Preparation for Freshman Composition, 
Otelia Cromwell, 551 

*Repetition for Focus in Paragraphs (R), 
George S. Hubbell, 318 

*Review Grammar in Freshman English, 
Egbert S. Oliver, 653 


Literature, Teaching of, in College 

*From Sophomore English to Humanities, 
Ernest C. Hassold, 47 

*Share-the-Notes Plan in Freshman Liter- 
ature, A (R), Alice Bidwell Wesen- 
berg, 678 

*Today and Yesterday in American Lit- 
erature, Dora McElwain, 121 

*Will the Literature Survey Survive? (R), 
Logan Wilson, 680 


Reading, Teaching of, in College 


*Reading Maketh a Full Man (R), O. M. 
Hanna, 138 
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*What Should the Freshman Read? 
Julian L. Ross, 749 


Teacher Training 


tCredit for Travel? (R), Leta M. James, 
139 

*What Training for Teachers of English? 
Julia A. Maus, 234 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
See also Journalism 


tFamily-Night” Programs (R), Irene 
M. Ridge, 53 


COMPOSITION 
See also Spelling; Speech, the Teaching 
of; Creative Writing; Letter-Writing; 
Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage, 
Teaching of; Vocabulary 


tExperimental Study of Language Pat- 
terns, An (R), Howard Y. McClusky 
and Creighton Coleman, 52 

tFifty of Sixty Want To Work (R), Leh- 
man A. Hoefler, 136 


tIndependent Thinking and the “Long 
Paper,” A. L. Bader, 667 


{Meaningful Communication (R), Esther 
Hess Close, 310 


tMotivated Expression in English (R), 
Bess F. Hume, 868 
Preparation for Freshman Composition, 
Otelia Cromwell, 551 
Psychology of Composition, The, Rachel 
Salisbury, 356 


tSenior Diaries (R), Esther G. Sateren, 
"O«< 
#9 


Writing Laboratory, A, Adah G. Grandy, 


73 
wt? 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
See Literary Biographies, Criticism, 
and Surveys 
CORRELATION 


See Integration 


CounciL DocUMENTS 


Convention Summaries, f229; *321 
National Council, The, 1911-36, 805 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


*Approach to Narrative Writing, The, 
Warren Bower, 127 


tHuman Beings Are Writers, Frances 
Grinstead, 387 

tPsychological Basis for Creative Writ- 
ing, The, Lou L. LaBrant, 292 


What Is Fictional Technique? Thomas 
H. Uzzel, 9 


CURRENT USAGE 


See also Mechanics, Grammar, and 
Usage, Teaching of 


*Future Tense in Modern English, The, 
Amos L. Herold, 670 

Usage Counsel, Wallace Rice; Notes and 
Queries, 326; Particles, etc., 586; 
Purists and Dictionaries, 879; The 
Retained Object, 772; tSay-So and 
Saying It So, 493; Syntax and Se- 
mantics, 414; Varia, 67; The Win- 
throp College Study, 244 


CURRICULUM AND AIMS IN ENGLISH 


Convince the Administrators (Editorial), 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 684 

English in Relation to Three Major 
Curriculum Trends, R. L. Lyman, 
190 

tIntegrated Fairy Tale, An, Edward W. 
Mammen, 844 

Propaganda in the Schools (Editorial), 
John J. DeBoer, 325 

Reading for Social Meaning, Holland D. 
Roberts, 200 

Schools and Colleges and the Needs of 
Youth, Wilford M. Aiken, 282 

tStrands and Units (R), Mary C. Pavey, 
317 

Variables and Constants, Charles Swain 
Thomas, 1o1 


DRAMA, TEACHING OF 


tDrama Class as a Means of Character 
Education, The, Mary Angela 
Sweeney, 301 
Drama in America—A Type Study, 
Katherine E. Arndt and Alice C. 
Baum, 367 
tNurturing the Dramatic Impulse, Lillian 
Foster Collins, 566 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

tExperiment in Individualized Procedure, 
An (R), Herman O. Makey, 56 

Plan for Articulation with Reference to 
Superior Student, A, Henry C. Mills, 
557 

INTEGRATION 

tEffect of Integration on Achievement, 
The, Loaz W. Johnson, 737 

TEnglish in the Integrated Curriculum 
(R), Corinne Crain Ireson, 486 

*Experiment in Co-operation, An, Ruby 
T. Scott, 570 

tFusion or Integrated Program, The 
and Its Implications, Florence R. 
Scott, 471 

Progressive English-Social Studies Pro- 
gram, A, Verlin Spencer, 734 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


See Peace Education 


JOURNALISM, IN H1GH SCHOOL 
TAll the News That’s Fit To 
(R), Margaret Sipple, 227 
tJournalism Class Provides Its School 

with Clipping Bureau (R), Dwight E. 
Mitchell, 482 
TLow-Cost Production of the School Pa 
per (R), Walter Ginsberg, 875 
Virginia 


Print” 


tPresenting the Pioneer (R), 


Tanner, 54 
LETTER-WRITING 
TBusiness Letter, The (R), (Miss) James 
E. Stiff, 407 
tSupplementing the Work of Letter 
Writing (R), Nina Draxton, 761 
tTechnique for Teaching Letter-Writing, 
A (R), Julia M. McIntire, 315 
tTraveling along the Post-Card Trail (R), 
Beatrice R. Wolosin, 397 
THE LIBRARY 
(In College) 


*Self-supporting Department Library, A, 
James F. Fullington, 656 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, CRITICISM, 
AND SURVEYS 
Annotated Bibliography of Contempo 
rary Literature for 1935: A Partial 
List, Erich A. Walter, Chairman, 461 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 








Assumptions in Literature, Granville 
Hicks, 709 

*Background of the Humanities, The, 
W. H. Coleman, 300 

*Biographical Approach to Literature, 
The, Oscar James Campbell, 292 

(Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram) Man 
from Maine: An Evaluation of the 
Latest Poet To Win the Pulitzer 
Prize, William Rose Benét, 523 

Drama in Verse: Anderson, Eliot, Mac 
Leish, Harlan Hatcher, 1 


*Franklin Fable, The, Atwood H 
send, 215 
Frost, Robert, Poet of Action, James 
McBride Dabbs, 443 


Town 


Frost, Robert, as Teacher of Literature 
and Composition, Robert S. New 
dick, 632 

tHall of Fame Elects Three Distinguished 
Americans, The (R), William P. 
Sears, Jr., 675 
Contemporary 
The, Carter 


*Immigrant Strain in 
American Literature, 
Davidson, 862 

Letters Racket, The, Arnold Gingrich, 
gi 

Lewis, Sinclair, and the Good Life, Gran- 
ville Hicks, 265 

*Literary Generalizations (R 

Reynolds, 769 


, George F. 


*Literary History and the Aesthetic Ex- 
perience, Louis Teeter, 737 

*Literary Scholarship and _ Criticism, 
Norman Foerster, 224 

Maxwell Anderson, Edith J. R 
795 

*Orphan Child of the Curriculum, The, 
Howard Mumford Jones, 376 


Isaacs, 


Regionalism: Cult or Culture? B. A 
Botkin, 181 


*Rhythm of Prose, The, James Juvenal 
Hayes, 868 


Second Lost Generation, The, Harlan 
Hatcher, 621 

Stephens, James—Prosodist, Groff 
Conklin, 433 

Ten Years of the Book Clubs, John 


Farrar, 347 
What Is Not Happening to the Short 
Story, Trentwell Mason White, 185 
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LITERARY SHRINES 


*London’s Saint James’s Theater Passes 
the Century Mark (R), William P. 
Sears, Jr., 313 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 
See also Poetry, Teaching of; The 


Classics, Teaching of; Reading 
of High-School Students 


tAge of Romanticism, The (R), Salibelle 


Royster, 402 

Can We Vitalize English? A Controlled 
Experiment with Two Methods in 
Literature, Virginia Lee Block, 638 

tDid You Ever Try This? (R), Alma V. 
Boundey, 681 

tHarnessing Hollywood (R), Hilda Klink- 
hart, 405 

tHidden Treasure (R), Irene M. Howell, 
408 

7On the Frustrations of the Literature 
Teacher, Arthur L. Bradford, 392 

tPupils’ Standards for Literary Criticism 
(R), Beryl DeHaven, 491 

{Teaching Literature as Experience, E. J. 
Kircher and H. H. Helble, 124 

tWhat’s the Matter? Margaret Ferrell, 
408 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
TEACHING OF 

tEffective Newspaper and Magazine 
Unit, An, Elizabeth Carney, 752 

+Magazine Reading in High School (R), 
Howard Van Norman, 141 

To Understand What Is in the News- 
paper, Helen Rand and Mary Fisher, 


25 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE, 
TEACHING OF 
See also Composition, Spelling, 
Current Usage 
Analysis of Content of Placement Tests 
in Freshman English, An, Dora V. 
Smith and Constance McCullough,17 


Instrumental Grammar (Editorial), W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, 65 


tTeacher, A, Not a Crutch (R), W. A. 
Clark, Jr., 409 
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MOTION PICTURE AND RADIO 
APPRECIATION 
Listening Habits of Oakland (California) 
Pupils, The, I. Keith Tyler, 206 
tLiterary Aspects of the Air (R), Helen 
Duff, 867 
Teaching Motion-Picture Appreciation, 
Edgar Dale, 113 
Writing on the Screen, The (Editorial), 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 412 


NEWSPAPERS 


See Magazines and Newspapers 


PEACE EDUCATION 

tEnglish Teacher in Relation to the Inter- 
national Scene, The (R), Francis 
Shoemaker, 673 

Program for Peace Education, A, John J. 

DeBoer, 286 

tTo Our International Relations, Helen 
Rand, 215 


PHOTOPLAYS 


See Motion Picture and Radio 
Appreciation 


POETRY 
*Again, Allen E. Woodall, 878 
Anywhere, Frances R. Angus, 804 
*Examination Note, Sigmund Fogler, 683 
*Four P’s, The—A Modern Interlude 
(R), William H. Vann, 141 
*Shakespeare, Maureen Cobb Mabbott, 
#53 
*So Quick Bright Things,” Jean Temple, 
243 
*Willow, Charles Ballard, 411 


POETRY, TEACHING OF 
English Teachers as Poetry Critics, 
Annarrah Lee Stewart, 543 
t“If I Have To Read Poetry” (R), Helen 
E. Duff, 677 
tInducing Sea Fever (R), Ruth A. Raby, 
142 
t+Mounting Pegasus, Mildred Wright, 376 
My City: An English Laboratory As- 
signment, Henry C. Fenn, 727 
Open Letter to Teachers of Poetry, Earl 
Daniels, 837 
tPoetry Mart, A (R), Pauline Cope, 582 
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tPoetry-Reading Project, A (R), Harlen 
M. Adams, 489 

TtPhonograph Recordings of Poets’ Read- 
ings (R), George W. Hibbitt, 479 

fTeaching Poetry through Oral Interpre- 
tation, Ben Renz, 561 

tThree Weeks’ Unit in Modern Poetry, 
A (R), Rennie Peele, 768 


Rapio APPRECIATION 


See Motion Picture and Radio 
Appreciation 


READING OF H1GH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


See also Remedial Reading; Liter- 
ture, Teaching of 

TBook-List for a Retarded Ninth-Grade 
Class, A, Helen Cunningham, 659 

tBook-Week Project, A (R), Marjorie 
Burrows, 680 

tClassroom Experiment in Free Reading, 
A (R), Minnie C. Squire, 226 

TConquering the Hostility to 
Katherine E. Arndt, 860 

TGuiding Extensive Reading in the 
Senior High School, Jerome W. Arch- 
er, 744 

Leisure Reading of New York City High- 
School Students, Stella S. Center and 
Gladys L. Persons, 717 

t‘‘Now Give Me a Book To Read,”’ The 
Public Library Reports on Book Re- 
ports, Casindania P. Eaton, 653 


Books, 


tPleasure Reading versus Required Read- 
ing (R), Lyla Hoffine, 584 
Reading for Experience, Luella B. Cook, 
274 
Reading for Social Meaning, Holland D. 
Roberts, 200 
tReading Interests of High-School Seniors 
(R), Ruth Byrns and V. A. C. Hen- 
mon, OI 
tShall Reading Be Free? (R), Lee C. 
Deighton, 399 
tStudy in Silent Reading, A, Gladys L. 
Persons, 33 
tTheodore Library (R), Elizabeth Carney, 
312 
tWhat Is a Good Book to a Ninth- 
Grader? Connie McCullough, 381 
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REMEDIAL READING 
TtExtensive Remedial Reading, Mabel L. 
Ansley, 121 
Interview with a Student Having Read- 
ing Difficulty, An, Ruth Strang, 452 
Motivated Remedial Reading in the 
High School: A Preliminary Report, 
Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, 533 
tRemedial Effects of a Free Reading 
Program, Lenore Lear Adams, 851 
tStudy in Silent Reading, A, Gladys L. 


Persons, 33 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH 


See Curriculum and Aims in English 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


TBook-Week Project, A (R), 
Burrows, 680 


Marjorie 


SPEECH, THE TEACHING OF 

*Drill Exercises in Public Speaking (R), 
Lionel Crocker, 765 

tEnglish Verse Speaking Association, 
The (R), Ruby Mae Jones, 50 

tExperiment in Group Leadership, An, 
Olla Goewey Rickett, 130 

{Four-Part Oral Project, A, Maurice W. 
Moe, 41 

TInfluence of the Audience in Oral Com- 
position (R), John L. Casteel, 58 

tInterviews, The Teaching of (R), Eliza 
beth W. Baker, 224 

tIs Choric Reading a Fad? (Editorial), 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 242 

tMock Banquet, A (R), Carolyn Miller, 
873 

tOn Handling Introductions, 
Norris, 305 

*Oral Reading in the Ninth Grade (R), 
Louise Flynn, 140 


Ruth E. 


*Pronunciation, Teaching (R), Mary C. 
Pavey, 760 

*Relation of Speech to English, The: 
Suggestions for Co-operation, J. M. 
O'Neill, 33 

That Any May Speak; That All May 
Hear, Bertha R. McCallum, 871 
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tYour First Class in Oral Expression 
(R), Hope H. Moulton, 865 
SPELLING 
*Does English Spell? (R), James P. Fitz- 
gerald, 61 
SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
See Individual Differences 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


*Construction-Shift Test, The (R), P. G. 
Perrin, 60 
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*Reply to Mr. Perrin, A (R), John M. 
Stalnaker, Ruth C. Stalnaker, 316 
*Theory and Practice of Examinations 
in English at the College Level, E.W. 

Weaver, 845 


VOCABULARY 


tOne Hundred Root Words for Vocabu- 
lary Building (R), Philip von Rohr 
Sauer, 757 





THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, , 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kinds of 
scientific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 


riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 

in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding SS 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
wai aahl Second Edition 





Supreme Authority 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated e Over 13,000 
biographical entries e Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
“G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
I aN A SEES 























Our latest committee report 


THE MAGAZINE IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


by MABEL A. BESSEY, ef al. 


gives not only important conclusions 
but significant details 


58 pages, planographed 
$.25, postpaid 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 

















6 piays 
10 skits 
I5 tyrics 


Written, produced, and directed by stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago, are 
now available for reading or for presenta- 
tion by other school or community drama 
groups. 


University of Chicago 


PLAYS, SKITS, LYRICS 


Presented by 

Frank Hurburt O’Hara 

With Introductions by 

Beatrice Lillie and Whitford Kane 


Assembled in book form, these bits of theater 
are ideal for: SCHOOL HOLIDAY PRO- 
GRAMS (the subjects are appropriate), 
GIFTS (there is cleverness and a fresh, 
clear viewpoint), and for TEACHERS of 
drama, composition, expression. 


342 pages, $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 

















NOW IN ONE ECONOMICAL 
VOLUME! 


Objective Tests for English Classics, by 
Herbert L. Prescott. 140 pages. Com- 
plete with key for each test and per- 
mission to duplicate tests for your own 
classroom use. Tests for 27 classics! 


Price, $1.50 


True and false, multiple choice, spot passages, 
matching, selection, recognition, recall—are a few of the 
types of response to be found in these popular tests. 
Classics covered: American Poets, As You Like It, 
Browning’s Minor Poems, Conciliation with the Colonies, 
Enoch Arden, Franklin’s Autobiography, Hamlet, Idylle 
of the King, Ivanhoe, Julius Caesar, Macaulay's Johnson, 
Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Milton’s Minor Poems, 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The Rivals, School for 
Scandal, She Stoops to Conquer, Silas Marner, The 
Sketch Book, Sohrab and Rustum, Tale of Two Cities, The 
Tempest, Treasure Island, Vicar of Wakefield, Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, and Webster's First Bunker 
Hill Oration. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


PLATFORM NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


45a FREE STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 
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